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Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 











PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International's full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

4 est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 








BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
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oe? Dotted Circle 
@ ...Symbol of 


®e Reliability 
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White to dark—a type for every purpose 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury’s 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 
Clear. 


If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


Pillsburys Rye Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Mr. Flour Jobber: 


POLAR BEAR 


keeps faith with your customers 
by giving the finest baking satis- 
faction. That’s a good foundation 
for sure, sound, steady jobbing 
business. 


7 — FOUNDED BY 
Mey «=O ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of : KANSAS CITY 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Based if tende Gide: « CRead 3508 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 3 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. eo FORT WORTH 
= P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 


Stockyards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


























There is no item carried by a 


ee BREAD AND CAKE - wholesale —_ that is — nae 
eens portant to his siness than g 
FLOURS lee avg It’s aa Talia anaes aaa 


me: re an order repeater, too. So it will 
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pay to choose your flour brands 


PS EE Fe LE. = 
carefully. There are none better 
KANSAS MILLING CO. sue" 
a FE TRAIL. They are quality 


WICHITA, KANSAS flours that build sales. 
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Marsu & McLEnNAN 


tINCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
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INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The- Northwestern -Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 


(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 





CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. " 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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Which LABEL 
Gives You a SALES BONUS? 





PARADE BRAND 
ONVUS JOvuVd 


arade\gy : “a om 


' Bemis 
BAND-LABEL 
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SPOT LABEL 





Your brand has important Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story about F-B-S-B 
(Front, 


sales value... if customers Back, 
Sides and 
Bottom) 


can see it. They can’t miss it 


& 
Bemis—an American enterprise in busi- nr 
e ele when you use B em 1 ‘ ness since 1858 ... employing 10,000 men (Sys) 
: and women in 45 plants, mills and sales Compan” | 
Bemis BAND-I A BEL. offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. ‘\ a 
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You can modernize your selling with KELLY’S FAMOUS 
quality ... for KELLY’S FAMOUS is as modern as scientific 
milling skill can make a flour. And KELLY’S FAMOUS is 


modern, too, in the quality that wins and holds customers for 
its distributors. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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ORO-BREAD 


Me piped float 


E HAVE never claimed to produce the most 

flour, but we do not step aside for anybody 
when it comes to flour quality. THORO-BREAD 
is made from the topnotch wheats in one of Amer- 
ica’s best equipped and most efficient flour mills. 
And this famous brand is so good because the owners 
of this mill personally want it to be the very best 
and aim to keep it that way always. Remember that 
when you think of THORO-BREAD! 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD! MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
f Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily : Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
































ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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the night prescription 
Jor improved © 


packaging 


CHASE TOPMILL 


Chase Topmill is the product of India’s better mills! 
It is carefully graded to combine good looks, 
strength, and uniformity. You'll like Chase Topmill 
—and your customers will, too! It assures the de- 
pendable protection that your product deserves. 
i Me RS 
Check with your Chase Salesman—and be sure of the most 
efficient container for your product. He is su, ‘ed by more 


than 100 years of experience in providing better bags for 
American industry and agriculture. 


ple CHASE 
Kel ok 

* cotton bags of all kinds -— a o- Oo es 

* paper and Multiwall bogs TOPMILL 

* Saxolin open mesh bogs 4 ‘4 


tt at BURLAP 

tttitiyy 
r 2 7 
1642 
~~ SS 


* combination bags, liners 
and specialties 


< 


= | A S E BAG CoO. senewa sates orrices: 309 w. sackson suvn,, CHICAGO 6, IL. 


BOISE « DALLAS «+ TOLEDO « DENVER ¢« DETROIT + MEMPHIS « BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND, « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS. » CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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This story goes back about 40 years to Paris, France. 
A new sensation blazed across the tennis world. He 
was William Laurentz, a handsome young French- 
man, son of a rich aristocratic family. Then > pe 


suddenly, another fine tennis player appeared on 
the scene. He was a stocky lad, named Andre 
Gobert—son of a humble poor family. The two met 
in the final round of the championship to decide the 
greatest tennis player in all France! But that match 
was never finished, for one of Andre Gobert’s power- 
ful smashes struck William Laurentz in the eye. He 
was rushed to the hospital where his injured eye 
was removed. 

That tragic accident ruined both men as singles 
tennis players. Laurentz was no longer the dashing 

layer of the tennis courts, while Gobert was no 
onger the powerful hitter. One was careful—and 
the other was afraid to hit hard. 

Then one day, they teamed up as a doubles com- 
bination. A strange new magic came over both of 


a 


Rane” PERFORMANCE counts: ** 


ale Se 


GENERAL OFFICES 


them, for they became a remarkable winning doubles 
team. They swept all opposition before them on 
their march to tennis glory. But those two players 
formed a strange winning combination. For the two 
players hated each other, Laurentz because his 
partner had blinded him; Gobert because his team 
mate treated him like dirt. Finally they broke up. It 
was the end of two tennis careers, for neither player 
ever again could win another tennis match. 


Yes, teamwork is a vital part of any sport . . . or 
any business. Commander-Larabee is proud to be 
wholeheartedly on the baker’s team, with its giant 
mills, storage and research facilities, and skilled 
personnel devoted to serving the baking industry 
of America. This close attention to the baker’s needs 
has paid off with finer, more precise milling... . 
better, more uniform flours season after season. 
There are Commander-Larabee flours to meet all 
your baking needs. You can depend on them for 
superior baking results every time. 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + MINNESOTA 
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[WA Export Rush Fails to Develop 





EARLY FLOUR TRADE LIMITED 
TO HISTORICAL U.S. BUYERS 


Interest in Wheat Purchases Well Below Expectations as 
New Export Subsidy Program Goes into Effect; 
Shipment Periods Limited 


WASHINGTON—No frantic rush 
of buying U.S. wheat and flour de- 
veloped after the opening of the new 
International Wheat Agreement crop 
year subsidy announcement, United 
States Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials report 

Wheat sales were not consequen- 
tial, and flour purchases, while large, 
appear to represent requirements in 
historic flour buying markets. The 
imposition of a shipping deadline of 
Dec. 25, 1951 on flour exports under 
the current subsidy program is at- 
tributed as the cause for slowing 
down flour sales. 

It had been reported that some 
foreign buyers of flour were prepared 
to cover their full annual flour re- 
quirements through previous negotia- 
tions with U.S. mills.. Had this been 
permitted to occur USDA officials say 
that many mills would have been 
denied these markets under subsidy 
arrangements. 

New Regulations Issued 

The subsidy program was inaugurat- 
ed June 14, two days after the USDA 
had released its new regulations 
governing IWA sales, “Terms and 
Conditions of the 1951-52 Commodity 
Credit Corp. Wheat and Wheat Flour 
Export Program.” (Copies of this 
document are available from _ the 
branch CCC offices in eight US. 
cities.) 

The first subsidy announcement 
was made simultaneusly with the an- 


Confusion Still 
Prevails on 
Cuban Flour Sales 


Confusion over sales of flour to 
Cuba continued early this week in 
spite of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announcement that flour 
sales, if confirmed by USDA, would 
be valid and would not require fur- 
ther confirmation of the Internation- 
al Wheat Council. 

Earlier it had been announced that 
sales would be confirmed subject to 
final recording by the council as it 
was believed Cuba would request the 
council to temporarily withhold re- 
cording until an import permit sys- 
tem has been set up. 

No definite word on this Cuban ac- 
tion has been received, but mill ex- 
port departments have learned 
through their agents that flour con- 
tracts already made are not being 
legalized by the Cuban government 
until quotas are distributed among im- 
porters. 

Meanwhile, considerable flour has 
been booked with Cuba on the basis 
of CCC confirmation of subsidy pay- 
ments. 





noucement of amounts of wheat and 
coarse grains authorized for ship- 
ment during August and the amounts 
of wheat authorized for shipment in 
September and October. (See story 
on page 12.) The IWA program will 
be coordinated with the adminis- 
tration of export control program un- 
der which the monthly’ export 
authorizations are issued. 

USDA subsidy officials say that if 
foreign buyers do not take the full 
amount of wheat or wheat flour au- 
thorized for them to buy in any an- 
nounced monthly export program, the 
USDA would redistribute that un- 





purchased quantity among others for 
export in the same monthly export 
authorization period. 

Planned to Check Rush 

The gearing of monthly export au- 
thorizations to the subsidy announce- 
ment was designed to prevent a head- 
long rush to cover substantial quanti- 
ties of annual import quotas early in 
the crop year. This danger appears to 
have lost some of its significance on 
the basis of early inquiries for wheat. 
Foreign buying sources here say that 
these buyers probably will. wait until 
they see the Canadian grain produc- 
tion outlook before they make any 
commitments forward in the US. 
market. 

This seems to have been confirmed 
by the inconsequential sales of grain 
as reported by USDA prior to their 
regular weekly announcement. For- 
eign buyers are not avidly interested 
in U.S. wheat now. 

An essential point to be noted in 
the subsidy regulations for the new 
IWA crop year is that as far as flour 


(Continued on page 40) 





IWA Carrying Charge Increases 
Canadian Flour Price 30c Bbl. 


TORONTO—tThe cost of flour for 
domestic consumption in Canada was 
raised about 30¢ bbl. when it was 
announced that the 6¢ carrying charge 
imposed on all sales under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement in the 
new crop year 1951-52 would be 
effective immediately as far as in- 
ternal business was concerned. 

The domestic price of wheat is 
based on the prevailing IWA price, 
and the announcement by. the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board stated that the 
added charge would become payable 
from June 14. 

The baking trade considers that 
this additional charge, allied with 
other recent increases in overhead 
cost, will necessitate an increase in 
the price of bread amounting to 1¢ 
lb. Traders expect that the price of 
a loaf will be hiked to 19¢ in the 
near future. 

Effective from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
the price of wheat will be the pre- 
vailing IWA price a bushel for No. 1. 
Manitoba northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver 
as announced by the board from day 
to day plus the carrying charge of 
6¢ bu. 

The carrying charge, however, will 
not be imposed on the balance of 
deliveries or sales of wheat which 
have been or will be registered 
against 1950-51 agreement quantities. 

The authority for the added charge 
is contained in Article IV of the 
agreement which provides that the 
basic minimum and maximum prices 
are exclusive of “such carrying 
charges and marketing costs as may 
be agreed between the buyer and 
the seller.” 

The Canadian representative on 
the International Wheat Council, 
which met in London last week, con- 
veyed the board’s decision to the 
importing countries represented at 
the meeting. The Canadian move is 
in line with that of the other two 
principal exporting countries, the 
U.S. and Australia, which have im- 
posed a similar carrying charge. 

A carrying charge of 3%¢ bu. op- 


erated during part of the four-year 
Anglo-Canadian Agreement, and this 
was hiked to 6¢ in the final year. 

Canadian wheat farmers will gain 
by about $22 million as a result of 
the introduction of a carrying charge. 
The Wheat Board distributes surplus 
funds after paying storage and other 
administrative costs, and the decision 
to add 6¢ bu. to the price will mean 
that much less to be met out of the 
pool. Although the increase is small, 
it has been welcomed by the pro- 
ducers as a relief against their own 
rising costs of production. Neverthe- 
less, it does not cover the increase 
called for by their spokesman in re- 
cent weeks which crystallized into 
a demand for a higher ceiling price 
under IWA. 


Japan Admitted 
to International 
Wheat Agreement 


WASHINGTON — Through action 
of the International Wheat Council 
in London Japan has been admitted 
to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment with a yearly quota of 18,- 
372,000 bu. 

To meet this increase in the ex- 
port quotas of the exporting nations 
the U.S. increased its export respon- 
sibilities by nearly 15 million bushels 
and Canada captured the balance of 
nearly 3.5 million. 

The Japanese accession to the 
agreement, yet to be ratified by the 
Japanese government, represents a 
concession to the U.S. which has con- 
sistently ‘tried to keep Japan out 
of the sterling area wheat market. 
The point, however, is academic since 
Japanese purchases of wheat have 
in the recent past and probably will 
in the nearby future represent pur- 
chases which are made with USS. 
dollars or credits. 

Until formal notification of Japan’s 
ratification of the agreement is re- 
ceived by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment subsidized sales cannot be ap- 
proved. 
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VENEZUELA TURNS DOWN 
FLOUR MILL PROPOSAL 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA — The 
government has refused to approve 
plans for establishing a chain of 
flour mills in Venezuela proposed by 
Augusto Athayde, Portuguese indus- 
trialist, according to press reports. 

The government cannot guaran- 
tee storage space for the amount of 
wheat needed to keep the mills in 
operation, Dr. Emilio Herrera, min- 
ister of development, said recently. 
He also stated that the government 
cannot grant Mr. Aythade the “no 
dumping” clause contract that he 
seeks. 





Separate Flour Subsidies Set 
to Match U.S.-Canadian Prices 


WASHINGTON—Announcement of 
daily flour subsidy payment rates in 
addition to the wheat subsidy figures 
—a new feature of the 1951-52 In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement pro- 
gram—has led to some discussion as 
to the relationship of the various 
payment rates. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the differential flour 
subsidy, has attempted to recognize 
the difference between high protein 
U.S. northwestern wheat and Mani- 
tobas, the basis of the wheat agree- 
ment maximum price levels. 

In reply to the opinion of some 
export interests that the subsidy set- 
up favors spring wheat over hard 
winter wheat and flour, USDA offi- 
cials pointed out that there is no 
direct relationship between the daily 
subsidy announcements for wheat and 
flour. 

The subsidy is designed to equal- 
ize the price of U.S. flour on a qual- 
ity basis with Canadian wheat flour, 


and any efforts to reconcile daily 
subsidy announcements between 
wheat and flour on a conversion basis 
is wrong. 

Under last year’s program, the flour 
subsidy was calculated at 2.33 times 
the bushel rate announced for wheat 
for 72% extraction flour, with other 
conversion factors used for other 
grades. 


USDA officials say that subsidy an- 
nouncements to date may have been 
off the beam fractionally, but they 
have received no criticism of the 
price relationship. They say that a 
far as wheat flour is concerned they 
are trying to relate the subsidy to 
the normal differential between Ca- 
nadian flour and U.S. spring wheat 
flour and at the same time hold 
hard winter wheat flour in its nor- 
mal position. 

The fact that up to this time 
there has been no criticism of the 
subsidy indicates that the alleged 
favored condition does not exist. 
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INDIAN PORT JAM WILL LIMIT 


Shipments in July and Up to Mid-August Expected to 
Total No More Than 175,000 Tons Wheat; Early 
Movement From CCC Stocks 


WASHINGTON —Notwithstanding 
the export authorizations previously 
announced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for India, 
it was learned from government 
sources that Indian wheat export 
liftings from the U.S. during July 
and early August will not amount 
to more than 175,000 tons. 

Indian representations to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration of- 
ficials last week disclosed that Indian 
port capacity cannot handle more than 
that quantity of wheat from the U.S. 
in that period because of the large 
receipts of grain expected from other 
sources. Indian bulk grain receipts 
are now estimated on basis of port 
availability at not more than 600,- 
000 tons monthly. 

The position of commercial ex- 
porters in the Indian grain program 
remains obscure. As things now stand 
all wheat exports—the only com- 
modity which India will take through 
July 31, 1951—will be handled from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks. Af- 
ter that time the Indian government 
has not decided where it will central- 
ize its procurement. 

One thing is certain both from the 
viewpoint of the Indians and CCC— 
procurement will have to be either 
all commercial or a government 
monopoly. CCC officials are indif- 
ferent to the Indian decision. 


Prefer Pacific Wheat 


ECA officials say that the Indian 
government preference in regard to 
U.S. bulk grain exports is first wheat 
and next sorghums. On the wheat 
side the preference is_ primarily 
Pacific Coast soft wheat since it is 
more adaptable to use in India. That 
is the one position where CCC is 
definitely short of stocks. It is be- 
lieved that through July 31 this year 
CCC has wheat stocks to meet the 
possible indian shipping requirements 
from the Gulf and East Coast. 

Commercial exporters have feared 
that CCC would control the entire 
grain export movement to India 


FIRST GIFT WHEAT 
LOADED FOR INDIA 


PHILADELPHIA — The first con- 
signment of wheat purchased by pri- 
vate contributions for famine relief in 
India was loaded here last week 
aboard the freighter S. 8S. Exchange 
of the American Export Lines. 

It amounted to 2,700 bu. and was 
bought with money solicited by stu- 
dents at Harvard University who set 
a two-day campaign goal of $1,000 
but realized over $4,000. Contribu- 
tions have continued to roll in so that 
the total is now above the $7,200 
mark. 

P. L. Bhandari fiew here from 
Washington to represent the Indian 
embassy in ceremonies at the pier. 
He received the money from two 
members of the Harvard group and 
turned it over to George Moyer of 
the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram to pay for the grain. 

Mr. Moyer reported that CROP is 
sending a total of 50,000 bu. with 
funds solicited throughout the U.S. 


under the loan program. This con- 
clusion is not correct. India as a 
borrower of funds to buy grains from 
the U.S. will have full control over 
its disbursements subject to the ad- 
ministration of the program by ECA. 
Under the ECA act there is a speci- 
fic provision that as far as possible 
exports must be handled by the 
private trade. According to ECA 
officials, the Indians will be informed 
of that provision. 

It is expected that a conference 
may be held this week between 
top Indian embassy officials and 
representatives of the commercial ex- 
port interests which will go a long 
way to determine where the Indian 
procurement will be handled after 
July 31, 1951. 

Becomes Market Factor 

That the Indian requirement will 
be reduced is seen as a definitely 
bearish factor and will reduce the 
outbound movement of wheat at the 
time of the domestic winter wheat 
harvest. Export interests believe 
that current wheat prices, while still 
below loan rates, are likely to drop 
further. 

Foreign mission buyers now doubt 
that there will be any great rush 
on the part of foreign buyers to take 
up U.S. wheat at least until they 
can see a more conclusive view of 
Canadian crop. The U.S. govern- 
ment has feared that there would be 


a big rush of foreign wheat and wheat 
flour buyers to pick up annual quotas 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment at the outset of the IWA 
wheat crop year, and as a conse- 
quence the USDA geared its sub- 
sidy payments under the pact to the 
monthly export authorizations as 
provided by USDA. 

That India will not be able to 
handle the expected heavy export 
movement established for it during 
the next 60 days indicates that USDA 
may have made a bad guess on the 
outlook. 
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R. L. REIMAN NAMED HEAD 
OF NORTHWEST GRAIN MEN 


SPOKANE, WASH.—R. L. Reiman, 
manager of the Odessa (Wash.) 
Union Warehouse Co., was elected 
president of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., at its 30th 
annual convention June 15. He suc- 
ceeds J. D. Urquhart, manager, Union 
Elevator & Warehouse Co., Lind. 

The convention, the largest in his- 
tory, heard Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and Allen 
Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation condemn 
present policies of the administration 
in Washington on price controls. Both 
came out flatly in favor of higher 
taxes, restrained credits and increases 
in production as a means of controlling 
inflation. 

Mr. Bowden traced the develop- 
ment of the “Welfare State’ and 
urged the grain dealers to do some- 
thing about it. Mr. Kline declared that 
the surest way to control inflation 
was to increase production. American 
industry and farmers have the means 
and the will to do this if they are not 
hamstrung by Washington, he said. 
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CONTINENTAL ANNIVERSARY— 
Celebrating the 30th anniversary of 
the founding of the firm, the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. entertained 90 mem- 
bers of its staff with a banquet in 
New York last month. Standing be- 
side a large anniversary cake at the 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria were 
(above) Rene Fribourg, chairman of 
the board, and Michel Fribourg, presi- 
dent of the company, both of New 
York. 





SHELLMAR PAYS 50¢ 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO—Declar- 
ation of second quarter dividends on 
the preferred and common stocks of 
Shellmar Products Corp. has been 
made by the board of directors. Hold- 
ers of common stock of record June 
15 will receive a dividend of 50¢ a 
share, payable July 2, bringing divi- 
dends paid in 1951 to $1 per share. 
Preferred stockholders of record June 
15 will receive June 30 the regular 
quarterly dividend of 593¢¢ per share. 
For the first quarter sales increased 
53% over the same quarter of 1950. 





John Crosby of General Mills Resigns 
After 62 Years as Director of Company 


MINNEAPOLIS—John Crosby has 
resigned after 62 years of service on 
the board of directors of Washburn 
Crosby and the successor company, 
General Mills, Inc. He will be 84 
years old Aug. 23. In a letter to 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of board 
of General Mills, Mr. Crosby said: 

“I find that I can no longer carry my 
share of the work of your board. 
While this will sever my official con- 
nection with the work of General 
Mills and its committees, it does not 
end my regard and friendship with 
each of you. I am well aware of the 
consideration and kindness given me 
from each and all of you through- 
out the many years of General Mills 
and its predecessor, and grateful for 
all of it. Because the most rewarding 
experience of my life has been my 
work and association with General 
Mills you must realize my regret at 
taking this step. But in fairness to 
you men who are carrying the heavy 
load—and in fairness to me—the step 
must be taken.” 

Mr. Crosby's resignation was ac- 
cepted by the board at a meeting 
June 18. Charles H. Bell, executive 
vice president of General Mills, was 
elected to the executive committee. 
Mr. Crosby’s place on the board of 
directors will not be filled. This will 
reduce its membership to 15. 


Director Since 1889 
Following his election to the board 
of Washburn Crosby in 1889, Mr. 
Crosby was legal adviser to the com- 


pany for many years while he was 
practicing law. In 1910 he became 
treasurer and in 1919 president of 
Washburn Crosby Company upon the 
death of John Washburn. He served 
until 1925, when he became chairman 
of the board. 

When General Mills was formed in 
1928 Mr. Crosby became a director 
of the new company and has re- 
mained so ever since. He has been a 


John Crosby 


member of the executive committee 
since 1941. For many years he was 
chairman of the audit committee, 
and he has held many other com- 
mittee assignments. For many years 
also he served as director of the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., the 
Brown Grain Co. and the Imperial 
Elevator Co. 


Active in Public Affairs 

Mr. Crosby participated actively in 
public affairs. For four years be- 
ginning in 1897 he served on the 
Minneapolis City Council, the last 
two years as president. He has served 
as trustee of the Farmers & Mech- 
anics Savings Bank, as director of 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis and as director of the 
Northwest Bancorporation. He is also 
a trustee of the Dunwoody Institute, 
the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 
and the Minneapolis Foundation 

Mr. Bullis led other board members 
in paying tribute to Mr. Crosby, 
whose span of service is believed to 
be a record for the industry. “We 
all regret his resignation,” Mr. Bullis 
said, “not only because it ends 62 
years of service, but because we will 
miss his marvelous power of analysis, 
and his wisdom and judgment. Mr. 
Crosby’s brilliant powers of analysis 
and discernment, and his philosophic 
guidance, has had a profound and 
positive effect on the development of 
General Mills.” 

“In addition to being a great lead- 
er,” said Leslie N. Perrin, president 
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K.C. GETS FIRST 1951 
WHEAT JUNE 18 


KANSAS CITY—The first car of 
new crop winter wheat arrived at 
Kansas City June 18, 23 days later 
than the first arrival in 1950. The 
car was consigned to the Davis-Hunt 
Grain Co. by the O. K. Cooperative 
Grain Co., Kiowa, Kansas. 

Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, conducted the traditional 
auction, and the successful bidder for 
the car was George A. Kublin, vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., 
Kansas City. He paid $2.44 bu. for 
the wheat. 

The car tested No. 1 dark hard 
winter, 12.25% protein, 60 lb. test 
weight and 13% moisture. 


of General Mills, “Mr. Crosby dis- 
played those qualities of wisdom and 
good judgment that were priceless to 
the operation of the business.” 

A resolution prepared by James F. 
Bell, the founder of General Mills, 
expressing admiration and tribute for 
the record of Mr. Crosby, ‘was unani- 
mously adopted by the board of 
directors. Its text follows: 

“The name John Crosby and the 
men behind it, father and son, stand 
long and high in the annals of this 
and predecessor companies. We pay 
tribute to them in the highest terms 
words can command. 

“John Crosby the younger, our well 
loved friend and counsellor, on whom 
we have depended these many years, 
now tells us that the time has come 
when he must ask us to relieve 
him of further service with the com- 
pany. Our hearts are heavy with re- 
gret, but since this is his considered 
and earnest wish, we cannot gainsay 
his request or challenge its wisdom. 

“We can only say: ‘You have been 
a treasured friend and counsellor 
these many years, an intimate part 
with us, as you always will be. What 
we record here cannot express or con- 
vey our sentiments. Our words can- 
not adequately tell you of our deep 
affection, our esteem, our admiration. 

“‘The depth of your knowledge, 
understanding, sound judgment, fair- 
ness and rare wisdom has always 
been a guiding influence in our coun- 
cils and actions. We owe so much to 
you both for ourselves and the com- 
pany you have served so long, to its 
advantage. 

“With your leaving, something 
goes that we cannot replace. You 
will find amidst us a niche which 
is and remains “John Crosby” for 
only you can fill it. 

“We shall miss you. We hope 
that you will miss us and the in- 
timate association of the past. Don’t 
be too greatly surprised if we run 
in on you now and again, to know 
what John Crosby thinks about this 
or that! 

“*You have given so much to so 
many. We say now, give to yourself 
in what you have so richly earned. 
And so our rare and wise friend 
and associate, we salute you! In 
deep affection and appreciation, we 
wish you Godspeed and many years 
of health and happiness!’ ” 
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ELECTED TO K. C. BOARD 

KANSAS CITY—Richard G. Myers, 
manager, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was elected to membership on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade by 
action of the directors June 18. At the 
same time the board approved the 
membership of E. P. Waters, Jr., 
manager, Burlington Elevators Divi- 
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sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
The firm recently opened offices in 
Kansas City, and Mr. Waters’ mem- 
bership is on transfer from A. H. 
Anders, Russell-Miller Milling Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
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DUTCH AGENCY SUES IN 
FLOUR QUALITY DISPUTE 


WICHITA—A relic of the days 
when 80% extraction flour first was 
put on the export market by US. 
mills by government order, the Neth- 
erlands Import Bureau has filed suit 
against a flour milling company in a 
dispute over the quality of the flour 
that was shipped to Holland. 

Through a firm of Wichita attor- 
neys, the Stichting Voedselvooriening 
of The Hague, Netherlands, filed suit 
in federal court here June 5 seeking 
$19,160.39 in damages plus costs from 
the Teichgraeber Milling Co., Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

The Dutch government agency con- 
tends in the suit that shipments of 
wheat flour under two contracts made 
Nov. 22, 1947, and Dec. 29, 1947, did 
not meet agreed standards. The 
agency claims that under the London 
Flour Trade Contract arbitration of 
such claims is provided and that on 
May 21, 1948, it received an arbi- 
tration award of $1 per bag plus ar- 
bitration costs. The import bureau de- 
clares that the Emporia company re- 
fused to name an arbiter under the 
contract terms or comply with the ar- 
bitration award. 

Some time subsequent to the export 
shipments mentioned in the suit, the 
Teichgraeber firm ceased to mill flour 
and converted its milling plant to 
grain storage purposes. The company 
now manufactures formula feeds. 
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MARKET PENALTIES GET 
OFFICIAL OPS APPROVAL 


WASHINGTON — Authority of 
commodity futures markets to assess 
penalties for defaults on trading in 
these exchanges was established this 
week when the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization’s chief counsel, Harold Leven- 
thal, telegraphed the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange approval of penalties 
assessed by that market on contracts 
defaulted through failure to deliver 
commodities under a price ceiling 
order. 

According to Mr. Leventhal it is il- 
legal under the provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 for com- 
modity futures markets to establish 
a settlement price for a commodity in 
excess of spot ceilings established by 
OPS. However, a commodity market 
may, where its rules permit, assess a 
penalty for default apart from the 
price ceiling for the commodity. In 
brief, this seems to mean that the 
penalty is not part of the price and 
as such may be ordered by the ex- 
change. 
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JERROLD E. COSSETTE 
JOINS RUSSELL-MILLER 


CHICAGO—Jerrold E. Cossette is 
the new manager of the Chicago off- 
ice of the Electric Steel Elevator 
Division of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. He arrived here 
June 11 to assume the post. 

For the last year Mr. Cossette 
has been with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the Minneapolis office. For 
the three years preceding that he 
was in Sioux City, Iowa, connected 
with the grain business. Mr. Cossette 
succeeds Edward P. Waters, who was 
transferred to the Kansas City off- 
ice of the firm. 
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Three Rodney Executives Advance 


* 

KANSAS CITY—Otto A: Bresky, 
Boston, president of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co. Kansas City, has announced 
the appointment of Richard G. Myers 
as manager, Harry Bresky as sales 
manager, and Otto Bresky, Jr. as 
eastern sales manager. The latter 
two are sons of Otto A. Bresky. 

Richard G. Myers is the son of 
Louis S. Myers, vice president and 
general manager of the firm, who 
was killed in a fall from a mill eleva- 
tor May 29. Mr. Myers has been 
central states sales manager and was 
an assistant to his father in manag- 
erial duties. He has been associated 
with the mill about seven years. 

Harry Bresky has had charge of 
sales in the New York area for five 
years and previously traveled out of 
the firm's Boston office. Otto Bres- 
ky, Jr. has been assisting his father 
several years in the operations of the 
eastern office and has traveled in 
New York State and Pennsylvania. 


* 


Harry Bresky 


Richard G. Myers 
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Snarl Develops on Foreign Aid 
Bill; Congress Set for Hearings 


WASHINGTON—Within the next 
10 days Congress is expected to start 


hearings on the administration 
proposals for foreign aid for the com- 
ing fiscal year. About $1.65 billions 
of the total amount asked—more 
than $8 billions—is marked for the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The ECA share will be for in- 
dustrial activity connected with Euro- 
pean military programs as well as for 
food requirements. 

An unexpected snarl has developed 
in the bill regarding the disposition 
of the technical aid program com- 
monly known as Point IV. Under 
this program, President Truman here- 
tofore has assigned operations to Dr. 
Hugh Bennett as administrator. In 
his message to Congress on the for- 
eign aid request, the president left 
to Congress the administrative con- 
trol over technical aid, now virtually 
subordinate to the State Department. 
The chief executive gave Congress 
the alternative of placing Point IV 
under the ECA. 

ECA officials are cool to the con- 
troversy since much of the Point IV 
program now is concentrated in 
Latin America which is outside the 
ECA sphere of operations. ECA ob- 


jects to the role of catspaw in a 
congressional fight now in the mak- 
ing. The agency has its own aspect 
of Point IV since it has been using 
many of its funds along the same 
technical lines that are being used 
by the State Department Point IV 
administrators in Latin America. ~ 

Leading a potential congressional 
Slugfest for an independent Point IV 
operation or for maintaining its 
supervision in the State Department 
is Senator Robert S. Kerr (D., Okla.), 
whose state is represented in the 
controversy by Dr. Bennett, now the 
Point IV program chief. 

Another year-end congressional 
logjam is in the making with De- 
fense Production Act holding the 
center of the stage. It is unlikely 
that Congress can pass a renewal 
of that act and the appropriation 
measures, including the foreign aid 
bill, between this time and June 30. 

The outlook is that Congress will 
authorize ECA to maintain its rate 
of spending after June 30 at the 
monthly level of its budget request 
subject to such changes in the ECA 
authorization as Congress may make 
later when it passes the foreign aid 
bill. 














VALIER & SPIES “V” CLUB MEETING—The above pic- A. L. 
ture of the Valier & Spies Milling Company sales organ- 
ization was taken at the annual Valier & Spies “V" Club 
meeting June 7-9 at the Hotel Chase in St. Louis. C. M. 
Galvin of James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, who was 
guest speaker, is also in the picture. First row, left to 
right—King Aitken, B. H. Pepper, Miss Lillian Gerber, 
B. V. Hopper, Gordon W. Wood, A. G. Ehernberger, C. M. 
Galvin, L. C. Chase, Henry H. Cate, John W. Linden, 


Christman and Edson E. 
Gene Barry, John B. Coleman, Jr., H. J. Stapenhorst, 
Carl J. Lommel, R. F. Schrameyer, Norris M. Thompson, 
Cc. L. Luecke, G. C. Giessing, L. E. McQuillen and E. B. 
Scanlon. Third row—R. B. Lahlein, 
Norbert Baumstark, Ed. A. Houser, Chas. G. Stapenhorst, 
W. F. Flemming , E. M. Peek, Lee R. Widby, J. C. Heman, 
Nelson F. Igel, W. J. Reichert, Harry Zeiden, W. V. Van- 
Scoyk and H. E. Burgess. 





Smith. Second row— 


A. P. Heidemann, 





USDA Announces 


Three-Month 


Export Program for Bulk Wheat 


WASHINGTON—An August pro- 
gram for commercial and government 
exports of 1,707,000 long tons (about 
65 million bushels) of bulk wheat 
and coarse grains was announced last 
week by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This total compares with a 
July program of 1,550,000 long tons. 

The August grain total for all 
countries consists of 1,307,000 long 
tons (about 49 million bushels) of 
wheat and 400,000 long tons (about 
16 million bushels) of coarse grains. 
Most of the wheat will move under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
for which a new shipping year begins 
Aug. 1. In addition to the August 
authorization, USDA issued wheat ex- 
port allotments for September and 
October. 

Caution governed the forward au- 
thorizations for coarse grains. While 
USDA issued a three-month allotment 
for wheat, it held the coarse grain 
authorization at this time to an Au- 
gust commitment. 

Subsidies Also Announced 

Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the August-October wheat 
export program the USDA issued its 
first subsidy figures for wheat and 
flour under the IWA for the 1951-52 
crop year starting with Aug. 1, 1951. 

Wheat exports under the pact for 
the coming IWA crop year are geared 
to the USDA export authorization 
program. This means that the wheat 
export subsidy will be available only 
for such quantities of wheat that 
USDA authorizes for export within 
any given month. To be eligible for the 
subsidy payment the exporter will be 
required to move the amount of grain 
for which a subsidy payment is re- 
quested within the month allotted by 
USDA. 

The wheat subsidy payment will be 
uniform for all classes of U.S. wheat. 
This means that soft red wheat will 
be the best buy in the US. this 
crop year unless USDA reverses this 
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position. Soft red wheat in the lake 
states has been a large market fac- 
tor at Chicago, and its potential 
availability for foreign buyers is seen 
as a bullish factor in the Chicago 
market if a large quantity of this 
wheat is taken for export. 

An immediate potential market for 
soft red wheat may be found in the 
Indian aid program, since it is believed 
that the Indian buyers will wigh to 
obtain the most for their loan dol- 
lars. 

Wheat Program 


The August export program auth- 
orized by USDA amounted to 1,307,- 
000 long tons of wheat and 400,000 
tons of coarse grains. The wheat pro- 
gram for September and October, ad- 
mittedly preliminary and tentative is 
as follows: September 833,000’ long 
tons, October 714,000. USDA says 


these figures are minimums and de- 
signed primarily to keep the export 
pipeline filled and permit foreign 
buyers under the IWA to schedule 
their requirements beyond August. 
USDA warned, however, that pur- 
chases of wheat outside terms of the 
IWA would be governed by USDA 
export quotas. 

The caution on forward authori- 
zations for coarse grains is consis- 
tent with USDA policy to wait until 
a better knowledge of growing con- 
ditions for the feed grain crop is 
available before extending foreign 
commitments for these commodities. 

Speaking last week before a ses- 
sion of the plant food industry, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of agri- 
culture, recognized the growing short- 
ages of U.S. feed grain supplies. He 
said that U.S. animal population 
threatened to outstrip feed grain 
productive capacity. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the fertilizer industry, 
he said, to expand production to in- 
sure that presently cultivated feed 
crop acreage could step up yields to 
meet grain consuming animal unit re- 
quirements. 
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FIVE BARLEY MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED IN MIDWEST 


MILWAUKEE—The Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn., Milwaukee, is 
cooperating, along with other agen- 
cies, in promoting five barley thresh- 
ing meetings in North Dakota and 
Minnesota during July. The sessions 
will be held at Fergus Falls, Minn., 
July 9, Crookston, Minn., July 10, 
Park River, N.D., July 11, Devils 
Lake, N.D., July 12 and Mayville, 
N.D., July 13. 

Main purpose of the meetings is to 
encourage careful threshing of barley 
in order to eliminate dockage and de- 
grading because of mechanical dam- 
age. 
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Philippine Agency 
Reported Holding 
import Payments 


VANCOUVER — Reports from the 
Philippines indicate that the govern- 
ment buying agency, PRISCO, has 
clamped down on credits for import- 
ed flour made from Class 2 wheat. As 
a result, flour exporters are in the 
position of having confirmed orders 
only to find they cannot receive pay- 
ment, it was said. 

There were many reports on the 
subject. The main one is that con- 
siderable International Wheat Agree- 
ment flour landed in Manila some 
time ago is now beginning to deteri- 
orate. Faced with this problem, 
PRISCO, according to the reports, 
has requested the central bank to 
withhold credits on new imports, al- 
though the import licenses were is- 
sued freely for June and July im- 
ports. 

Distribution of flour in the Philip- 
pines, it is claimed, has been badly 
handled. It is reported that ship- 
ments received some time ago have 
not been moved out to the trade, 
while Class 2 wheat flour landed there 
much later has gone out, leaving the 
older flour to deteriorate in the 
humid climate. 

Meanwhile, it was reported in the 
United States that many Philippine 
buyers, who had allotments under 
the IWA, did not make any attempt 
to pick them up because they knew 
that PRISCO was buying heavily. 
However, PRISCO did not buy 100% 
of the types and grades that bakers 
in the Philippines were used to. 

The bakers selected just what they 
wanted from PRISCO, and let the 
agency sit on the balance, according 
to the reports. Now, the bakers can 
get the grades they want through 
private channels, and PRISCO is left 
holding the bag. 
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International Wheat 
Council Opens Fifth 
Session in London 


LONDON—tThe fifth session of the 
International Wheat Council opened 
here June 13 with the United States 
represented by its delegate, Stanley 
Andrews, director of the office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and a 
staff of advisers. 

Principal topics on the agenda in- 
cluded adjustment of quotas of 
guaranteed purchases and sales un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, amendment of rules of coun- 
cil procedure, reports by council of- 
ficers, action on applications from 
Japan and the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan to accede to the IWA, con- 
sideration of proposals for pre-ship- 
ment and post-shipment against an- 
nual quotas, discussion of reporting 
and recoraing of wheat transactions 
and election of council officials. 

The council was established in 
1949 and was designed to assure 
supplies of wheat to importing coun- 
tries and markets to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable 
prices. Administration of the pro- 
visions of the IWA is the primary 
function of the council, which is 
composed of representatives of ex- 
porting and importing nations in the 
IWA. 
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WASHINGTON—Efforts to draft a 
Statement of considerations for a mill- 
feed ceiling price regulation are now 
being made at the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Issuance of a specific 
millfeed order is at least two weeks 
away. 

Although final work on a millfeed 
regulation is being pushed, it appears 
possible that congressional action may 
wash out the attempt to get out an 
order. 

It now possible that Con- 
gress, even if it extends the present 
Defense Production Act for a short 
period, will amend the current law 
to ban price ceilings on farm com- 
modities or products processed there- 
from until such time as the basic 
commodity reaches parity. 

It has been learned that one of the 
industry millfeed groups from a Mid- 
west market protested over the au- 
thority of OPS to issue a millfeed 
ceiling order since the basic raw agri- 
cultural commodity, wheat, had not 
reached its legal minimum price ceil- 
ing. 

This position may be validated 
when Congress acts on the extension 
of the stabilization provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. One 
influential congressional source told 
The Northwestern Miller it was prob- 
able that Congress would amend the 
stabilization provisions to prevent 
OPS from issuing a price ceiling or- 


seems 
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OPS Pushes Work on Millfeed 
Regulation; Possible Hitch Seen 


der until a commodity reached either 
of the alternative legal minimum ceil- 
ing levels. This source calied the pres- 
ent law defective in that respect and 
probably one to be corrected by Con- 
gress. 

As things now stand, OPS can issue 
a ceiling order for a farm commodity 
at either parity or the highest price 
reached between May 24 and June 
25, 1950, even though the commodity 
has not attained those levels. 

Congress is unhappy about the mar- 
gin freeze principle which now exists 
for processors of agricultural com- 
modities. Some congressmen feel that 
the margin freeze which is inherent 
in present regulations has the effect 
of holding the price of farm products 
below parity. 

If Congress, in amending the De- 
fense Act, rules against ceilings be- 
fore attainment of parity, OPS plans 
to issue a millfeed order before wheat 
reaches parity could conceivably be 
upset. 

Meanwhile, drafting work on a 
new permanent soybean price order 
also is being pushed. The regulation 
will not be issued before the harvest 
of the 1951 bean crop, indicating 
some time in mid-September. 

A five-man industry task force met 
with OPS officials recently and drew 
up a preliminary draft of a millfeed 
order. In effect, it was a revision of 
the regulation used in World War II. 





Harvest Progress 


Slow in S.W.; 


Spring Wheat Prospects Bright 


Harvesting of winter wheat in the 
Southwest proceeded on a limited 
scale this week, and lightness of re- 
ceipts at terminal and subterminal 
markets throughout the area last 
week pointed out the late beginning 
of new crop movement. 

Meanwhile, progress of the spring 
wheat crop was reported quite favor- 
able to excellent, although need for 
rain in some areas was cited. 

In the Southwest, first combining 
of earliest varieties of wheat was re- 
ported as far north as Caldwell and 
Kiowa, Kansas, along the Oklahoma 
border. Harvest operations were scat- 
tered in Oklahoma and Texas up to 
the week end, frequent rains hamper- 
ing work in the fields. If open weather 
permits, harvesting of early varieties 
will be fairly general by next week 
in southern Kansas. 

Receipts at southwestern markets 
last week were as follows: Kansas 
City 621 Wichita 144, Salina 
123, Hutchinson 252, Enid 96, Ft. 
Worth 223, St. Joseph 103, Amarillo 
214 and Omaha 212. Continued light 
receipts indicate the lateness of the 
new crop and also suggest that no 
concentrated movement of new wheat 
will occur this year. 

The small crop, especially in Texas 
and Oklahoma, adequacy of storage 
space in the country and subtermi- 
nals and the advantages of the farm 
loan program cause the trade to 
feel receipts will be less through 
the June-August season than in nor- 
mal years 

First 

The state of Kansas had the dis- 
tinction of furnishing the first car 
of 1951 wheat for the Kansas City 
cash market. Shipped from Kiowa, 
the car was received and sold in 


cars, 


Car From Kansas 


Kansas City June 18. The last time 
a Kansas car was the first of the 
season to arrive in Kansas City was 
in 1944. Generally, the first arrival 
is out of Texas or Oklahoma, but the 
better market for wheat in the South 
this year has sent most early cars 
of new wheat to Ft. Worth and Enid 
instead of north to Kansas City. 
Failure of most of the crop in 
Texas this year will result in much 
southward movement of Kansas and 
Nebraska wheat if mills and elevators 
there expect to operate in a close 
to normal fashion, the trade believes. 


Progress Excellent 


In general the small grain crop 
in the Northwest made excellent 
progress during the past week, the 
Peavey Elevators crop report states, 
and with few exceptions soil moisture 
is adequate for the moment. Higher 
temperatures accelerated the rate of 
growth. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. also 
pointed out that temperatures were 
favorable for growing crops. Precipi- 
tation came mostly in the form of 
local rains and showers and was lim- 
ited largely to the southern half of 
North Dakota, Occident says. Rain is 
needed badly in eastern Montana. 

A good general rain over the en- 
tire territory would be beneficial at 
this time, Occident concludes. 

Prospects Above Average 

Spring wheat in the Northwest 
is in good to excellent condition, 
the Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin re- 
ports, with prospects much above 
average. The crop does need warmer 
weather, however, for best develop- 
ment, Most sections that suffered 
from dry soil conditions earlier now 


have received moisture, it reports, 
and germination and growth should 
be rapid and uniform. 

Weeds, particularly wild oats, are 
appearing as a menace in many 
northern fields, Cargill says. Some 
fields already have been plowed up in 
an effort to curb the weeds. 

The Searle Grain Co. last week 
estimated wheat acreage at 45% 
less than 1950 acreage and rye 1.6% 
smaller than last year. Oats acreage 
is up 3.6% and barley up 7% ac- 
cording to Searle. 

Crop prospects improved material- 
ly in western Canada last week as 
the result of generous rains and 
warm weather. Early sown stands 
are forging ahead vigorously, and 
the general picture at this time is 
particularly encouraging. 


Maritime Tie-up 
Fails to Delay 
Bulk Grain Loading 


WASHINGTON—Government offi- 
cials reported this week that the na- 
tionwide maritime strike has thus far 
failed to delay loading of bulk grain 
cargoes at ports but that after load- 
ing, vessels are tied up at the ports. 

So far no terminal congestion has 
been reported here, and only one case 
of refusal of rail permits has been 
disclosed. This involved the movement 
of flax from Minneapolis to the Gulf. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials are at loss to understand refusal 
of this permit since the ports at the 
Gulf are still loading out bulk grains. 

USDA officials have no estimate of 
the loading situation for flour but be- 
lieve that there would not be any 
difference between grain and flour 
loading. 

Until some port congestion develops 
it is unlikely that any embargo action 
will be taken. 

The tie-up does not affect foreign 
flag ships which can load and depart 
since their crews are not involved in 
the strike. 

Prospects of an early settlement of 
the dispute seem dim since the two 
parties involved are far apart in their 
demands and concessions. 

On the Pacific Coast, the maritime 
strike was causing concern among 
flour millers. Issues in the dispute 
there were reported different from 
those on the East and Gulf coasts. It 
looked as though there might be a 
settlement with the radiomen soon. 

The SS India Mail was in Seattle 
ready to load and had a considerable 
amount of flour to take on. 

If the strike continues indefinitely, 
it is estimated that it will take any- 
where from two to five weeks to 
strangle operations of the tidewater 
and export mills because of lack of 
shipping space. They would not shut 
down completely because there is al- 
ways some domestic business. But it 
was believed that a prolonged strike 
could cut production in the area in 
half or more. 

———BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


JOINS CONTINENTAL 


BUFFALO — Richard T. O’Brien, 
formerly superintendent of the Supe- 
rior Elevator Co. here, has severed 
his connection with that firm and is 
now connected in an official capacity 
with the Continental Grain Co., also 
of Buffalo. Mr. O’Brien is chairman 
of the Lower Lakes Grain Committee 
and a well known figure in the grain 
elevator industry as well as lake ship- 
ping. 


Arthur M. Hartwell 


ARTHUR M. HARTWELL, GMI 
VICE PRESIDENT, RETIRES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Agthur M. Hart- 
well, vice president in charge of 
coarse grain and ingredient purchases, 
General Mills, Inc., retired recently 
after 40 years with the firm and its 
predecessor. He joined the Washburn 
Crosby Co. in 1911 as a clerk in the 
grain department and soon became a 
cash grain buyer, purchasing wheat 
for the firm's Buffalo and Minneapolis 
mills. 

When the company started milling 
flour at Kansas City in 1922, Mr. 
Hartwell was transferred there tem- 
porarily as wheat buyer for the mill. 
He returned to Minneapolis and sub- 
sequently became the wheat executive 
for the Buffalo plant. 

Later he became assistant to the 
director of grain operations, and in 
late years his responsibilities have 
been those of directing purchases of 
package food ingredients and adviser 
in connection with feed grain opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Hartwell was a director of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange for many 
years and served as its president in 
1948-49. He had been vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., since 1936. During 
World War I he served in the army 
as a field artillery captain. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


K. C. BOARD RESOLVES 
TO RETAIN SCHEDULE 


KANSAS CITY—The board of di- 
rectors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in a special meeting last week 
resolved to continue futures and cash 
grain trading on Saturdays regardless 
of what commodity markets elsewhere 
decide to do. 

The members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade will vote on a proposal June 
20 to decide whether or not the ex- 
change will close on Saturdays during 
June, July, August and September. 

The announcement from the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade directors fol- 
lows: 

“It appearing to the board that dis- 
cussions are underway in other mar- 
kets concerning the feasibility of clos- 
ing the markets on Saturdays during 
the summer months, it was resolved 
that the present view of the board is 
that, regardless of the action of any 
other market, no change in trading 
sessions during the summer months 
be made in this market and, specifi- 
cally, that trading in both cash grain 
and futures be maintained on Satur- 
day during such months.” 
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IWA SUBSIDY GIVES FLOUR 
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TRADE ONLY MODERATE BOOST 


Domestic Business Shows Some Improvement on Market 
Bulge as Rush of Export Business Falls Short 
of Expectations 


Sales of flour got only a slight lift 
from the resumption of the Interna- 
tion Wheat Agreement subsidy pro- 
gram as the expected big rush of buy- 
ers did not fully materialize. At the 
same time, domestic business picked 
up only moderately, with the result 
that sales totals did not reach 100% 
of capacity. The best showing was 
made in spring wheat flour. With 
wheat market action somewhat un- 
certain, buyers in general remain 
wary of new commitments even 
though order balances are said to be 
low. 


NORWAY, LATIN 
NATIONS BUY FLOUR 


Export demand for flour was not 
up to trade expectations following an- 
nouncement of the 1951-52 Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement subsidy pro- 
gram. The only European country to 
show interest in buying was Norway, 
which bought .7% ash clears for Au- 
gust-September shipment at $3.30 
f.a.s. Gulf, after subsidy. Holland 
showed no interest. Fairly good trade 
with some Latin American countries 
was reported, including spring wheat 
flour out of the central states and 
the eastern seaboard. Buyers includ- 
ed Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama and 
the Dominican Republic. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLS’ 
SALES TOTAL GAINS 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 93% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 30% the preceding week 
and 43% a year ago. Part of the in- 
crease was accounted for by export 
sales to Latin American countries, 
with the remainder resulting from a 
fair boost in domestic bakery trade on 
a late-week market advance. Sales 
ranging up to 15,000 sacks were trans- 
acted, accompanied by scattered 
smaller purchases. Because of the 
strong millfeed market, flour for 
June shipment was offered this week 
at a 10¢ sack discount. Otherwise, 
prices were about unchanged from a 
week ago. Production at Minneapolis 
fell to 76% of capacity from 82% the 
previous week. 


EASTERN TRADE 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Business continued spotty at New 
York. In general buying was in small, 
scattered lots for prompt shipment. 
Some of the larger buyers replenished 
their commitments moderately. Busi- 
ness at Buffalo was limited to some 
replacement sales of small volume. 
Some good inquiries from chains 
were reported, but it was understood 
that they decided to await any fur- 
ther drop in wheat prices. 

Business continued dull at Boston. 
Most of the sales were confined to 
small lots for immediate needs, al- 
though there were a few sales for 
early July shipment. Many buyers 
at Philadelphia continued to defer 
purchases in the hope of buying later 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 34. 


at lower costs. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing continued. Sales were slow in the 
Pittsburgh area, and new crop price 
inquiries were limited. Sales were 
confined to some fill-in lots. Direc- 
tions continued good. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
IMPROVES SLIGHTLY 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
56% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 50% the previous week and 71% 
a year ago. Scattered sales of bakery 
flour, some family flour business and 
first export transactions under the 
new IWA program comprised the 
week’s trade. A fair amount of bakery 
business was completed June 15, in- 
cluding some round lots up to 8,000 
or 10,000 sacks. Sales were light ear- 
lier in the week. It is believed that 
few buyers filled needs beyond July. 
The clears market showed strength 
because of anticipation of export busi- 
ness. Production at Kansas City in- 
creased to 89% of capacity from 80% 
the previous week. 


CENTRAL AREA 
SALES IMPROVE 


Export sales following the subsidy 
announcement and replacement sales 
on the domestic front resulted in 
some improvement in business in the 
Chicago area. However, some sellers 
said sales left much to be desired. 
The new orders were for small 
amounts, mostly for immediate and 
prompt shipment. 

Soft wheat mills reported business 
was slow, with virtually no sales 
for forward delivery. A few round 
lot sales were made to cracker bak- 
ers. Operations were at less than 
50% of capacity. 

Mills at St. Louis reported that 
sales were light. Shipping directions 
were moderate. Demand for clears 
for deferred shipment was heavy. 
Elsewhere in the area, a pick-up in 
interest was shown. Buying activity 
was not general, although a few sales 


of sizeable volume were made to in- 
dependent bakers. 


MORE INTEREST 
DEVELOPS IN SOUTH 


Rather slow but steady interest 
in flour buying was reported develop- 
ing in the South. The volume of 
sales, however, was still only mod- 
erate, according to reports from 
New Orleans. Buyers are inclined to 
refrain from heavy purchasing until 
more details on the new crop are 
known. Hard winters were in the 
best demand last week. Sales of 
northern springs were limited. 


TRADE CONTINUES 
SLOW ON COAST 


Domestic business was quiet at 
Seattle. Mill operations were slightly 
better in anticipation of orders under 
the IWA. New business remained 
quiet in both the export and domestic 
lines at Portland. It was too early to 
get into new crop flour business. Re- 
ports of first reaction to announce- 
ment of new IWA subsidy rates in- 
dicated there was some disappoint- 
ment with the rates. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
RUN ON EXPORTS 


Activity of eastern Canadian mills 
was limited to completing commit- 
ments for the U.K., British West 
Indies and other overseas outlets. 
Most mills have orders on hand to 
carry them through June. Some in- 
quiries on Class 2 basis continued, 
but with inability to obtain con- 
version permits, little business result- 
ed. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
70,059 sacks less in the week end- 
ing June 15 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 2,993,363 sacks compared 
with 3,063,422 in the previous week 
and 2,948,344 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,190,278 and three 
years ago 3,610,407 sacks. Flour pro- 
duction was 715 sacks greater in the 
Southwest and 3,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while production de- 
creased 25,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 21,000 in Buffalo and 28,000 in 
the Central and Southeast. 





Bright Wheat Crop Prospects Slow 
Semolina Interest; Production Off 


18, with receipts 
week fairly heavy. Standard semo- 
lina was quoted on that date at 
$5.85@5.95 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Production dropped back to 73% 


Only limited demand for semolina 
and durum granulars continues, with 
manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products apparently satisfied 
with present bookings in view of the 
favorable crop outlook and approach 
of the customary midsummer plant 
closings. 

Meanwhile, eastern 
indicate that macaroni and noodle 
demand continued good last week 
from manufacturer through to con- 
sumer levels. Prices held unchanged. 

Prospects for a large new durum 
wheat crop year, on the basis of 
present estimates, tended to discour- 
age any additional forward booking 
on the part of manufacturers. One 
milling concern last week described 
moisture conditions as excellent and 
said over-all conditions are the best 
it had seen at the present stage of 
development. 

Premiums on fancy milling quality 
durum wheat dropped to 8¢ over 
the July future at Minneapolis June 


trade reports 


throughout last 


of capacity last week, compared 

with 93% the previous week. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 

Minneapolis June 16, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

N ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 159,50 123,291 73 
*179,449 93 
161,774 76 
Crop year 
production 
9,463,332 
8,976,047 


or better. .$2.404% @2.43\% 


June 10-15 
Previous week 12 


Year ago 12 213,000 


July 1, 1950-June 15, 1951 
July 1, 1949-June 16, 1950 
*Revised 


June 19, 1951 


MILLFEED ADVANCES 
FOLLOWING MINOR DIP 


Heavy Demand from Formula Feed 
Plants Keeps Spot Market 
Tight 

Millfeed continued strong early this 
week despite a setback late last week 
at Kansas City. Heavy demand from 
mixers outstripped production, and 
prices gained $4@5 ton in the week 
ending June 18. In the Northwest 
millfeed for shipment after two weeks 
was offered at a slight discount. 


Sales of formula feed continued 
brisk in the Southwest last week. 
Production was at capacity, and 
prices for feed products pushed for- 
ward. Some feed manufacturers ex- 
perienced a slight setback in volume 
of orders at midweek, but the condi- 
tion may have been only a first re- 
action to the higher price lists which 
were being distributed. 


Good Sales Continue 


Chick and turkey starter feed 
sales continued good, with June busi- 
ness about on par with March. Of 
course, April and May are the big 
starter months, but it is rather un- 
usual to have June demand, or late 
season business, equal or even exceed 
March. The bulk of the poultry feed 
saies was in growing rations. De- 
mand was very good, and production 
of growing types was heavy. Broiler 
feed demand was at a high and con- 
sistent level. Sales of hog feeds were 
heavy and in greater volume than a 
year ago. Dairy feed business was 
comparatively slow. 

Heavy demand for poultry start- 
ing mashes and steady expansion in 
buying of poultry growing rations 
gave Northwest feed manufacturers 
a heavy run of orders again last 
week. 

At the same time, demand for hog 
concentrates and laying mashes is 
brisk. Dairy feed buying remains 
slow, however. 

With orders piling up rapidly, some 
concerns were forced to schedule Sun- 
day operations for the first time this 
season. Others generally maintained 
full six-day production, although dif- 
ficulty in getting millfeed reduced po- 
tentially larger output. 

The late expansion in poultry start- 
ers came as somewhat of a surprise 
to manufacturers who had believed 
the peak of this business was reached 
some two weeks ago. Current heavy 
buying by dealers indicates that they 
also failed to anticipate the late sea- 
son bulge in demand. 3 

Heartening also is the fact that 
many poultry raisers apparently are 
following through with use of formula 
growing feeds in a bigger way than 
usual, indicating steady poultry feed 
demand for some time yet. 

The current run of business is the 
best since a year ago for several con- 
cerns, and almost all manufacturers 
indicate that sales so far this year 
outstrip business in the same months 
of 1950 by a considerable margin. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,883 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,524 tons in the 
week previous and 43,354 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,426,700 tons as compared with 2,- 
430,091 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Market Advances 
as Subsidy Starts 


Export Interest Fails to Reach Trade 


Expectations; 


Announcement of the first subsidy 
payments on wheat and flour exports 
for the new International Wheat 
Agreement year produced moderate 
gains in the wheat futures market 
last week. Meanwhile, pressure of 
new crop marketings in the South- 
west had not developed to any great 
extent, and wheat futures chalked up 
net gains for the week ranging up to 
2%¢ at the various markets. Increases 
were the smallest at Minneapolis. 
Foreign bookings failed to material- 
ize on as broad a scale as had been 
expected. Crop news continues favor- 
able, particularly from the spring 
wheat area. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 18 were: Chicago—July $2.38% 
@2.385%, September $2.41%, Decem- 
ber $2.45%, March $2.48; Minneapolis 

July $2.344%, September $2.36%; 
Kansas City July $2.34% @ 2.35, Sep- 
tember $2.37%, December $2.39% 


Exports Authorized 


Authorizations for exports of wheat 
during August were announced last 
week simultaneously with the first 
subsidy figures. A program for ship- 
ments totaling 1,307,000 long tons in 
that month was announced, with IWA 
transactions to be adapted to the ex- 
port program. A total of 833,000 long 
tons of wheat is programmed for ex- 
port in September and 714,000 Iqng 
tons for shipment in October. These 
figures, however, were listed as mini- 
mum levels, subject to revision later. 

While some disappointment over 
failure of larger export trade to de- 
velop with renewal of subsidies, many 
grain men were confident that heavy 
business would be transacted shortly. 
Buyers, it was pointed out, prefer to 
stand aside to determine how prices 
hold up in face of hedging pressure as 
the southwestern crop moves to mar- 
ket. So far, the market has not had 
to withstand much weight from that 
source because of lateness of the crop 
movement. 

Other news items which gained 
market attention last week included 
signing of the Indian aid measure, a 
statement by President Truman that 
inflationary forces would continue to 
grow and comment by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
that the U.S. now faces possible short- 
ages of important commodities. Indi- 
cations this week were that India 
would not be able to purchase as 
much wheat for early shipment as 
had been expected because of crowded 
port facilities there. 

Marketings Fairly Heavy 

Marketings of wheat remained at 
a fairly high level and arrivals at the 
principal terminals totaled over 7% 
million bushels. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts totaled 1,614 cars, while Du- 
luth unloaded 1,780. There was a fair- 
ly steady call for cash grain at Min- 
neapolis, with terminal elevator buy- 
ers, both at Minneapolis and Duluth, 
taking the lower proteins while mills 
readily absorbed the higher protein 
lots. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat was quoted at the Min- 
neapolis July price to 3¢ over, 12% 
protein 1@3¢ over, 13% protein 2@4¢ 
over, 14% protein 7@8¢ over, 15% 
protein 18@20¢ over, 16% protein 31 
@34¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 12.93% and the durum 11.18%. 

There was a good sprinkling of dur- 


Harvest Behind Usual Schedule 


um in the week’s receipts, with offer- 
ings averaging about 75 cars a day. 
This was entirely adequate for cur- 
rent mill needs, and with no actual 
aggressiveness in buying interest, pre- 
miums were barely steady to slightly 
easier. No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum 
of top milling quality was quoted at 
7@10¢ over the July price. No. 1 and 
2 amber of choice milling quality 6¢ 
under to 5¢ over. No. 1 and 2 durum 
of medium milling quality, 11¢ under 
to 2¢ over. No. 1 red durum nominally 
20 to 17¢ under. 

than usual. 

The following table shows the 
approximate range of cash spring 
wheat values at Minneapolis June 16: 

Fer Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 


15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 
i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1l¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 
2¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—i¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2%. 


Prices Hold Firm 

Wheat prices held to a firm posi- 
tion at Kansas City last week. Pre- 
miums for the cash article were un- 
changed to %¢ higher, and the basic 
July future was steady at about 2¢ 
over the low point of last week. An- 
ticipating the beginning of the sub- 
sidy program for the new IWA export 
year, the market advanced from an 
opening June 11 of $2.34% to a top of 
$2.36 June 15. Failure of any conse- 
quential export grain business to de- 
velop after the subsidy became effec- 
tive tempered prices somewhat and 
by the close June 18 the July future 
was down to $2.34%. Throughout 
most of the week the July stood at 
$2.35. No. 1 ordinary dark and hard 
winter was 2@2%¢ over, 13% protein 
3% @4%¢ over and 14% protein 5@7¢ 
over. Receipts were of only average 
volume last week, totaling 621 cars, 
compared with 630 cars in the preced- 
ing week and 922 a year ago. Late de- 
velopment of the new wheat crop is 
delaying a pick up in receipts. Many 
in the trade do not anticipate a heavy 
rush of wheat at any one time this 
year but look for a gradual upturn 
in receipts during the next month. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 16, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 2.36% @2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.... q 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 

No Dark and Hard.. 

No. Red . 

No. 2 Red . 

No. 3 Red . 

No. Red .. 


At Fort Worth ‘ordinary No. 
hard winter wheat was selling June 
18 at $2.57% @2.58%, delivered Texas 
common points, on 11.5% or less pro- 
tein lots. The top of the above range 
was paid for 13.5% or more protein. 
Country movement was light because 
of the short crop and harvesting 
was still delayed by rains. Demand 
was dull. 


Subsidies Disappointing 

Wheat subsidies were disappointing 
to exporters of the Pacific North- 
west as it is felt that the bulk of new 
crop exports will go to the Gulf ports. 
However, it is also felt that the In- 
dian wheat will move out of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and that part of the 
movement will go through private 
trade channels. Exporters were still 


1¢ to 


46% 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * + 2 * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all milis in the U.S. expressed in percentages. 

June 10-15, *Previous June 11-16, 

week 950 
636,394 
1,193,687 
431,368 
623,622 
278,351 


June 12-17, June 13-18, 
1949 1948 


697.000 
1,094,106 
485,802 
491,782 
279,655 


687,565 
1,193,272 
511,906 
529.527 
268,008 


Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 





Totals 3,063,422 2,948,344 3,190,278 
Percentage of total U.8. output 73 73 76 72 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week —Ju 
June 10-15, Previous June 11-16, June 12-17, June 13-18, June 15, 
1951 198 1951 
35,511,488 
63,773,854 
23,240,379 
26,299,341 
14,722,27 


o—_——_ 


Northwest 73 68 79 85 
South weat 110 
Buffalo 109 
Central and 8. E. AN 
No. Pacific Coast 78 97 


34,417,176 
60,581,533 
26,129,443 
26,010,462 
12,222,909 
163,647,337 159,361,523 
SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 
June 10-15 . 340,600 
Previous week .. 340,600 
Year ago . . 340,600 
Two years ago .. 346,600 
Five-year averace Five-year average 
Ten-year average Ten-year average 
*Rev 
seen interi ills in Mi ta, 1 < eg hg Se 
rincip: nterior mills in mnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, “inetuding Wichita and Salina Mills) 
Montana and Iowa: Flour % ac- 
5-day week output tivity 
892,576 88 


921,652 90 


Totals 99 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
282,500 213,793 
282,500 *231,997 
317,800 210,181 
315,800 236,564 


Flour % ac- 
June 10-15 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 





6-day week 

capacity 

June 10-15 . 1,019,260 

Previous week . .1,019,250 
Year ago .......1,016,760 838,192 8&2 
Two years ago ..1,017,000 890,978 88 
Five-year average .........6sss00. 90 
Ten-year average $1 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills tn Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
. 671,40¢ 496,121 
Previous week 671,400 *523,622 
Year ago . 660,095 491,782 
Two years ago .. 650,805 629,527 
Five-year average : 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


Flour % ac- 
June 10-15 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


555,500 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills om the North Pacific Coast: 
% ac- 
tivity 

June 10-15 74 
Flour 

output 

173,674 
*193,392 
182,832 
189,149 


June 10-15 . 

Previous week .. 

Year ago . ° 

Two years ago. ee 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 

*Revised. 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 

June 10-15 133,000 107,783 

Previous week .. 133,000 

Year ago 122,000 

Two years ago .. 122,000 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 


230.000 
202,500 
202,500 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 

capacity 
June 10-15 . 459,500 
Previous week .. 459,500 
Year ago 505,000 
Two years ago .. 503,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ... 

*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, in tons, for the current and prior two wecks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, incl Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


r——BSouthwest*——.  --—-Northwest*—.. -—Buffalot—. --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
24,187 1,291,152 12,042 681,008 8,654 454,540 44,883 2,326,700 

- 424,173 $8,262 245,624 

weeks ago. 21,417 8,137 40,809 

22,156 9,431 43,354 

. 24,164 9,800 47,015 

. 29,188 518,194 11,014 54,470 

1947 ves .. 31,435 ,432,803 12,369 498,680 62,689 

Five- yr. average 26,226 1,377,509 10,264 499,438 50,483 

*Principal milis. tRevised. 


EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 
HEAR OPTIMISTIC TALKS 


NEW YORK—Optimistic reports of 
the immediate and long range future 
of the feed business were expressed 
by speakers at the annual convention 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, held in the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, June 18-19. This 
convention will undoubtedly have a 
record attendance. 

The report of Scott Gray, president 


Flour 





June 10-15 

Previous week 
Two 
1950 
1949 
1948 


,226,773 
418,623 


678,790 
706,337 
$34,169 
879,045 
755,670 


tAll milis 


524,528 
615,437 
504,007 
4, 003 

*°84% of total capacity. 





too much uninformed on details to 
express any positive opinions. Trading 
has been limited, with more interest 
shown on new crop wheat. New crop 
purchases have been made at $2.25 
bu., track, Coast, but volume so far 
has been small. 

Crop conditions are spotty but are 
generally good. Frosts at the end of 
May caused damage of around 10 to 
15% in some areas—notably sections 
of the Big Bend country in Washing- 
ton, the first time in history that 
section has had frost difficulty. Some 


sections were not hit by frosts, how- 
ever. Crops on the whole—both winter 
and spring—are considered very good, 
but will be about two weeks later 
than usual. 


of the federation, and addresses by 
Dr. Raymond Rodgers, New York Uni- 
versity, and Dr. L. C. Cunningham, 
Cornell University, all indicated ac- 
tive times ahead for the feed industry. 
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NEW YORK — Representatives of 
the milling and baking industries 
gathered with scientists and educators 
here June 14 to commemorate the 
10th anniversary of enrichment. 

At a luncheon in the Hotel Pierre, 
attended by leaders in the enrich- 
ment program, with nutritionists and 
representatives of the press, radio and 
television as guests, the progress of 
the enrichment program was re- 
viewed. Albert R. Fleischmann, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
and Dr. James McGrath, assistant 
deputy minister of public health, 
province of Newfoundland, Canada, 
were the principal speakers. 

Harking back to 1941, when the 
enrichment of white bread and flour 
was announced at a Washington nu- 
trition conference, Mr. Fleischmann 
told of a newspaper advertisement 
which pledged “the will and the re- 
sources of the bakers and millers of 
America” to the enrichment program. 

“At the time the pledge was made,” 
Mr. Fleischmann said, “an objective 
outsider might well have thought that 
it promised a little too much—or that 
it covered a little too much terri- 
tory. But in the light of the find- 
ings of the Newfoundland experi- 
ment, and in view of the statement 
of the president of the American 
Medical Assn. that enrichment is one 
of the most significant contributions 
to better health in our generation 
—I do not believe so. I believe that 
pledge stands up as a sincere and 
accurate forecast of the fine job the 
baking and milling industries have 
done for the American people. 

“However, it is not my purpose 
to try to re-tell the story of the co- 
operation between science and indus- 
try in the development of the en- 
richment program. For that is a story 
that is well known to the entire 
world. I would like only to point 
out that without the successful re- 
search leading to the isolation and 
synthesis of vitamins, the very idea 
of enrichment would have been im- 
possible. And that without the vol- 
untary cooperation of the bakers and 
millers of America, the application 
of that idea to practical production 
would have been equally impossible.” 

Enriched flour helps improve pub- 
lic health in large part because the 
people who need good food values 
most refuse to eat whole meal bread, 
declared Dr. McGrath. 

Reporting on the results of a five- 
year period in Newfoundland, in 
which only enriched flour was al- 
lowed to be imported, Dr. McGrath 
told the gathering of home economists 
and dietitians that his years of ex- 
perience as a Newfoundland public 
health official showed that most peo- 
ple there, used to white flour, “de- 
tested whole meal flour” and ate it 
only when it was issued to families 
on relief during the depression. 

During this period, however, he 
said, there was a marked drop in 
disease rates for illnesses due to 
malnutrition. 

As a result, the government adopt- 
ed a policy of prohibiting the import 
of unenriched white flour, for the 
reason that “there is no use of- 
fering people something they active- 
ly don’t want. We felt that if peo- 
ple wanted white flour, it was no 
use telling them that brown was 
better. What we had to do was face 
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Leaders in Industry and Science 
Mark Enrichment’s Anniversary 





A. R. Fleischmann 


the reality that people would only 
accept white flour, and then do what 
was possible to make that food a 
suitable vehicle for essential food 
factors.” 

Two public health surveys in New- 
foundland, one in 1944 when the en- 
riched flour policy was adopted, and 
one in 1948, disclosed a sharp im- 


provement in disease rates where 
food deficiencies were a cause, he 
said. 

“There is no doubt in our minds 
that the whole meal flour was re- 
sponsible for this lessening of B de- 
ficiencies, but it was equally obvi- 
ous that it was detested by the peo- 
ple to whom it was issued. They were 
not used to it, they didn’t like it, 
and it was obvious that they would 
abandon its use just as soon as they 
could get on their finnacial feet again. 
Most of the people who were used 
to baking top patent flour made a 
poor job of making bread from this 
unfamiliar product.” 

Tuberculosis, infant mortality and 
stillbirths are universally recognized 
as being vitally affected by the nu- 
tritional status of the community, the 
speaker said. 

“All three have improved beyond 
all ordinary expectations since the 
inception of the enrichment program. 
Tuberculosis has been reduced over 
50%, as also has infant mortality, 
and stillbirths have come down by 
25%. I am convinced that these re- 
sults were in appreciable part due to 
the enrichment program.” 

Dr. McGrath said one disease, beri- 
beri, formerly a serious health prob- 
lem in Newfoundland, has been com- 
pletely wiped out, “solely as a re- 
sult of the policy of artificial enrich- 
ment of white flour with added 
vitamins.” 





PRICE OFFICIALS PLAN ORDER 
TO DROP INVENTORY PROVISION 





Food Division of OPS Prepares Amendments to Present 
Price Regulations—Final Approval of Proposed 
Change May Be Delayed 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
food price division of the Office of 
Price Stabilization have prepared 
price regulation amendments which 
would knock out the requirement that 
farm commodity processors sell their 
old inventory before taking a pass- 
through increase. 

However, final approval of the 
amending provisions may be slow in 
coming, price agency executives told 
The Northwestern Miller. This indi- 
cates that there may be a front office 
fight with attorneys who appear to 
insist on the inventory sales provi- 
sions in the regulations. 

How It Works 

The inventory sale provision is 
part of Ceiling Price Regulation 22, 
the general manufacturers’ order, and 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
as revised by Amendment 13. This 
provision prevents processors from 
increasing their ceilings to reflect in- 
creases in the cost of below-parity 
farm commodities (or products proc- 
essed from them) until they have sold 
an amount of their product equal to 
the amount of finished product on 
hand when they would: otherwise be 
entitled to raise their ceiling price. 

Thus a processor who paid a farm- 
er a higher and legal price for a 
commodity could not price his fin- 
ished product on that basis until he 
first sold a quantity of product which 
represented lower cost inventory. 

These provisions in CPR 22 and 


Amendment 13 to the GCPR were is- 
sued over objections from top level 
price officials and without more than 
casual consideration asked of the 
price officials of the grain, poultry 
and dairy sections of the food price 
division. 

The provisions are said by trade 
leaders to violate normal commercial 
practices and are utterly unworkable 
for many processed agricultural com- 
modities. 


Threat to Feed Industry 


At present, it is noted, the formula 
feed industry is not affected by these 
provisions since the industry has its 
own supplementary regulation. How- 
ever, the provisions set up a prece- 
dent which, if followed in a perma- 
nent feed order, would virtually re- 
quire feed manufacturers to price on 
the basis of cost rather than ceiling 
or replacement cost. 

As they now stand, the price regu- 
lations make no provision for storage 
charges which accumulate for aged 
cheddar cheese, poultry, eggs and but- 
ter. 

OPS price executives in these sec- 
tions have protested against the or- 
ders but are surprised at the lack 
of support they have been getting 
from industries involved, with one 
notable exception. They infer that the 
industries have not been advised of 
the violent effect these orders have 
on commercial practice. The major 
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———————— 
CORN PLANTING STILL 
UNDER WAY 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS—The western corn 
belt is still planting corn after delays 
from wet weather, but from Illinois 
east, the crop is well up and is being 
cultivated, the Cargill, Inc., bulletin 
states. Southern sections are suffering 
from drouth. The soybean crop is 
mostly planted, except in wet areas of 
Iowa, Nebraska, “Missouri and Kan- 
sas. Excessively wet, cool weather 
had hindered development of the oat 
crop in the western part of the Corn 
Belt, but progress has been more sat- 
isfactory elsewhere. 


exception is the cheese industry, 
which lost little time in demanding 
correction. Even the trade press, 
which should be expected to detect 
the impact of these orders, has ig- 
nored the condition. 

The amendments proposed by mem- 
bers of the food division price sections 
acting as a task force under the lead- 
ership of George Mehrens, top eco- 
nomic advisor to the food division, 
would remove the inventory provi- 
sions from the regulations. 


Stiff Fight Seen 

Price officials, however, believe that 
front office approval will come slowly 
since the proposed amendments face 
a stiff fight at the legal front office 
where the present policy was spon- 
sored. It is understood that Edward 
F., Phelps, assistant price director, 
agrees that the inventory provisions 
should be removed but wholly on the 
grounds that they are administrative- 
ly unenforceable. He appears to find 
common ground for agreement with 
the legal staff that any inventory 
gains by a processor under the pass- 
through provisions should be consid- 
ered “‘windfall” profits and should, if 
possible, be prevented. The legal op- 
position stands clearly on the ground 
that such inventory appreciation is 
“windfall” and must be stopped. 

It now appears that Mr. Phelps is a 
none too sturdy ally of commercial 
business practice but that he stands 
with industry largely on the position 
of enforceability. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. M. CARROLL TO DIRECT 
ALVA FLOUR MILL SALES 


KANSAS CITY—F. M. Carroll has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, division of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., it has 
been announced by Henry H. Cate, 
president of the milling company. 

Mr. Carroll has been sales represen- 
tative for the Alva mills in the south- 
western states for the past six years, 
with headquarters at Hillsboro, Texas. 
He will move his family from there to 
Alva. 

Prior to his association with Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Mr. Carroll 
represented several mills in the south- 
western territory, and at one time 
was manager of the Blue Bonnet 
Flour Co., Dallas, Texas. He has a 
wide trade acquaintance in the 
southwestern states and in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 


DALLAS—The board of directors 
of the Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., recently declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share on 
the company’s common stock, payable 
July 2 to shareholders of record 
June 21. 
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GILDDEN CO. RECORDS 
RECORD SALES VOLUME 

CLEVELAND — Record sales of 
$115,918,248 were recorded by the 
Glidden Co. in the first six months 
of the company’s 1951 fiscal year, 
Dwight P. Joyce, president, has re- 
ported. This volume was the highest 
for any six-month period in the com- 
pany’s history, Mr. Joyce said. The 
1951 total represents an increase of 
$35,555,866, or 44.3%, over the total 
for the same period of 1950. 

Net profit for the six months, after 
a tax allowance of $3,985,000, amount- 
ed to $4,380,241, a gain of 60.9% and 
equal to $2.10 a share on common 
stock. This compares with a net of 
$2,721,712, equal to $1.27 a share, for 
the first six months of 1950. 


——BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
NAMED FOR BAG GROUP 


WASHINGTON The National 
Production Authority, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced 
the membership list of the Used Bur- 
lap Bag Industry Advisory 
Committee as follows: 

Ben Corman, American Bag & Bur- 
lap Co., Chelsea, Mass.; Alvin Band, 
American National Bag & Burlap 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn; E. Lee Kennedy, 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City; 
Harry Burros Bag Co., 
Brooklyn; Irving Sidall, California 
Bag Co., Seattle; Abe Jacobs, Cen- 
tral Bag Co., Kansas City; Leon 
Morse, Hy-Grade Bag Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn; Harold Danziger, Mente 
& Co., Inc New Orleans; Phil 
Schwartz, Pacific Diamond H. Bag 
Co., San Francisco; Morris A. Green- 


Dealers 


Burros 





TRADEMARKS | 
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berg, Republic Bag Co., St. Louis; 
D. R. Goodman, Western Burlap 
Bag Co., Chicago; and Louis Wild- 
stein, Samuel Wildstein & Son New- 
ark, N. J. 
SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ADDITION NEARS COMPLETION 

LEOTI, KANSAS — The Colling- 
wood Grain Co. addition here is near- 
ing completion, Clarence A. Menden- 
hall, manager, has announced. The 
new tanks will give the Leoti installa- 
tion a capacity of one half million 
bushels. When completed the tanks 
and headhouse will be 160 ft. in 
height. 


SALINA BOARD ELECTS 
CHARLES H. STOECKER 
SALINA, KANSAS — Charles H. 
Stoecker, E. C. Wyatt Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Salina Board of Trade 
at the annual meeting of the group 
June 12. Curry S. Hopper, Robinson 
Milling Co., was named vice presi- 
dent. Retiring president is Kenneth 
L. Wright, Smoot Grain Co. 
Members of the board of directors 
for the new year include S. Dean 
Evans, Sr., Simpson-Evans-Laybourn 
Grain Co.; B. Lynch, J. Lynch & 
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Co.; Ed Morgenstern, Robinson Mill- 
ing Co.; Joe C. Cloud, Smoot Grain 
Co., and A. F. Friesen, Continental 
Grain Co. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY CEASES OPERATION 


SCRANTON, PA.—After 77 years 
of continuous operation, the Pennsyl- 
vania Baking Co. has gone out of 
business. The firm made cookies and 
crackers. According to president 
William W. Scheuer, the business and 
plant will be sold. The four story 
building has about 75,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 





New Methods Cut Incidence of 





hidden 
infestation in 
wheat can now 
be REDUCED 
by practical, 
use-proven 
techniques 

















The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 

SUPERPA 


ike flour. Used 
i June l l 
Colorad Milling 
business as Lamar 

t flour. Use 


4 i, 19 Pu 
BURRUS SPE 

S | Da . i Xan 
aimed since 194 Published June 
LUCILLE’S FAMOUS BRAND—Lucille 
mitt loing business as Lucille B 
dry mix for making 


Smith 


nd scuits. Use claimed since 
Put hed June 65, 1951 
» BOOSTER—Colorado Milling 
Denver, Colo., doing 
ir Mills Co., Denver 
aimed since 1931 


wado Milling & Eleva 
as Springfield (Mo.) 
Use claimed sit 
1951 
rs Co. of St. Loui 
wheat flour. Use 
since 1920 ublishe May 29, 1951 
HOLLAND-AMERICAN COOKY BAKERY 
Holland-Amer ar Cooky Bakery Para 
int i Hyne t cookies. Use claimed 
3. Published Ma 4 


claimed 


idustries, Inc 
22, 1948. Published 


rAVERN—Kroger Co Cineir 
a 1 claimed since 19 


ublished 
HOMET 


la pt 


1951 
Freihofer Baking 
wheat rye and whole 
snnamotr 
cakes and sweet 


ASTE 
lia, P 
fast cakes 
coffee 
cake. Use claimed since 

ul hed May 2, 1951 
> POLISH RYE—Gordon Bak 
t, Mich bread. Use claimed 
Published June 5, 1951 


Looks like insect-free, high quality wheat? But see what 
the X-ray picture at the right shows! This new test was 
recently described in the May issue of Farm Journal maga- 
zine as a vitally important new aid to grain buyers — a 
practical way to detect hidden infestation that will show 


up later as insect fragments in flour. 


Millers and wheat handlers no longer have to put up with 


the high cost of weevily wheat! 


New X-ray tests make it easier, more practicable than 
ever before to check wheat for weevil damage before you 
buy. New PYRENONE* Wheat Protectant makes it pos- 


INSECT FRAGMENTS u tm 


The same sample cf wheat under the X-ray test. Note the 
dark areas or cavities eaten away by weevils. The weevils 
themselves look like small white grubs. Use of Pyrenone 
Wheat Protectant by the former and wheat handler can 
prevent this costly hidden infestation, 


Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant, as its name implies, is 


specially formulated for use on stored wheat. 


grains. 


sible for the first time to PREVENT ... not cure... insect 


entry into stored wheat. 


NOT A FUMIGANT — Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant is a 
finely pulverized powder that is mixed with wheat at harvest 
time or as it goes into storage. Storage bins do not have to 
be air-tight—one application of the Protectant lasts many 
months. It adds no explosion hazards. Masks or gloves are 
not required. The Protectant is harmless to man and 
animals. And it does not add to the ash content of wheat. 
USE-PROVEN — Pyrenone-based insecticides have long been 
used by leading millers and grain handlers as sprays in mills, 
warehouses, elevators and boxcars — wherever high effec- 
tiveness against insects and freedom from toxic hazards to 
warm blooded animals are essential. Now Pyrenone has 
been combined in Protectants that have already begun a 
“revolution” in agriculture’s approach to the stored-grain 


insect problem. 


Pyrenone 


WHEAT PROTECTANT 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Pyrenone® GRAIN Protectant is formulated for use on 
corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, grain sorghums and other small 


Both Protectants have been used on hundreds of thou- 


sands of bushels of grain under practical field conditions. In 
tests and demonstrations from Oregon to Alabama. With 
truly amazing results. 





infestation. 





A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MILLERS: 
FIRST — Use scientific new X-ray test for detecting hidden insect 


SECOND — Use Pyrenone Protectants to keep your grain insect- 
free while in storage, in transit, and in production. 
THIRD — Make sure farmers and grain handlers from whom you 
buy know that insect-free wheat brings a higher price. 

FREE LITERATURE to help you promote the program to farmers. 
An informative booklet ‘Prevent Weevil Damage in Stored Wheat’ 
is available on request. Send for your copy today or if you'd like 
copies to be sent to your suppliers, let us know how many. Use 
the coupon below. 


/ 








Dept. WN-619 


a 
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a 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send_____copies of “Prevent Weevil Damage in 
Stored Wheat” to: 


— me ee eee ese ae ee 


State 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH, 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE Milt (eo), mel 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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WE; Grocery Paovvcrs News 





Consumer Analysis 





Consolidated Report Shows Flour 


and Mix Use in 


Cake mix is used by more than 50% 
of the families in 10 out of the 15 
markets for which information is re- 
ported in the 1951 Consolidated Con- 
sumer Analysis report. 

The percentage of families in the 
15 markets who reported using cake 
mix range from 45.5 to 68.1. 

The recently issued report is a di- 
gest of product use and brand prefer- 
ence information based on individual 
Consumer Analysis surveys by news- 
papers in 15 markets across the coun- 
try. 

It was published by the Milwaukee 
Journal, Indianapolis Star and News, 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, Du- 
luth Herald and News Tribune, Co- 
lumbus Dispatch-Ohio State Journal, 
Omaha World Herald, Birmingham 
News and Post-Herald, Washington 
Star, Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
Fresno (Cal.) Bee, Sacramento (Cal.) 
Bee, Modesto (Cal.) Bee, San Jose 
(Cal.) Mercury-News, Seattle Times, 
Spokesman Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle. 


50% or More 


The markets where 50% or more of 
the families reported using cake mix 
and the percentages are: Milwaukee, 
67.3; Indianapolis, 50; St. Paul, 60.5; 
Duluth-Superior, 50.1; Columbus, 58; 
Omaha, 68.1; Fresno, 55.6; Modesto, 
56; Sacramento, 53.5; San Jose, 54.5. 

Markets where the percentages 
were less than 50 are: Birmingham, 
46.1; Washington, D.C., 48.3; Salt 
Lake City, 46.8; Seattle, 45.5; Spo- 
kane, 47.5. 

In most cases the areas covered in 
the surveys are the metropolitan 
areas. The total number of families 
in the 15 markets was reported at 1,- 
742,688 and the total population at 
5,938,989. Except for one market, the 
figures are all for 1951. 

Pancake or waffle mix was report- 
ed used by more than 50% of the 
families in all the markets, and in 
most cases the percentages are over 
70. Here are the figures: Milwaukee, 
72.3; Indianapolis, 66.7; St. Paul, 61.8; 
Duluth-Superior, 55; Columbus, 76.6; 
Omaha, 73.2; Birmingham, 50.9; 
Washington, D.C., 77.6; Salt Lake 
City, 75.1; Fresno, 80.5; Modesto, 
78.7; Sacramento, 79; San Jose, 82.4; 
Seattle, 76.7; Spokane, 74.9. 

The percentages of families who 
reported using all-purpose flour range 
from 85 to 99.2 but in most cases the 


15 Markets 


figures are about 96% or more. Here 
are the figures for percent of use: 
Milwaukee, 97.1; Indianapolis, 97.7; 
St. Paul, 97.3; Duluth-Superior, 96.2; 
Columbus, 97.1; Omaha, 98.4; Birm- 
ingham, 99; Washington, D.C., 85; 
Salt Lake City, 91.4; Fresno, 96.8; 
Modesto, 97.7; Sacramento, 96.2; San 
Jose, 94.5; Seattle, 96.8; Spokane, 99.2. 

Prepared cake flour use was report- 
ed by 37 to 72% of the families in 
the 15 markets. In 10 of the markets, 
the figures are more than 50%. The 
report on product use shows these 
percentages: Milwaukee, 58.1; Indian- 
apolis, 46.7; St. Paul, 65.7; Duluth- 
Superior, 72.2; Columbus, 42.8; Oma- 
ha, 58; Birmingham, 37.4; Washing- 
ton, D.C., 41.1; Salt Lake City, 49; 
Fresno, 50.2; Modesto, 52.5; Sacra- 
mento, 54; San Jose, 55.7; Seattle, 
64.8; Spokane, 63.9. 

Figures on percent of use of pie 
crust mix range from 10.5% for Du- 
luth-Superior to 45.3% for Washing- 
ton, D.C. For 13 of the markets, the 
figures are over 20%. In four mar- 
kets, the percentages are over 30%. 

Percent of use of gingerbread mix 
varies from 23.5% in Duluth-Superior 
to 43.9% in the Washington, D.C., 
market, the report shows. In 12 of 
the markets the percentages are in 
the 30’s. 

The percentages of families using 
hot roll mix range from 12.9 in Du- 
luth-Superior to 38.4 in Omaha. Five 
of the markets show percentage fig- 
ures in the 30’s and seven in the 20's. 
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NFBA MEMBERSHIP GROWS 

WASHINGTON—With the accept- 
ance of its Alaskan member, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assn. now has 
members in every area on the North 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
— 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


IS. JOSEPH CO., IN¢ 


Minneay 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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American continent, Watson Rogers, 
NFBA president, reports. The food 
brokerage firm of Allan Chapman & 
Co. of Anchorage, Alaska, recently 
joined the NFBA. In addition to 
members in Alaska, Canada, contin- 
ental U. S. and Mexico, NFBA has 
members in Hawaii and in Cuba. As- 
sociation membership now totals 
1,577, an all-time high. 


——BREAD 168 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Rice Millers Urged 
to Adopt New 
Selling Techniques 


HOUSTON—tThe rice industry must 
adopt new sales and merchandising 
techniques to keep abreast of modern 
distribution trends, or rice will be 
pushed aside as a secondary grocery 
store product, Watson Rogers, presi- 
dent of the National Food Brokers 
Assn., warned at the recent conven- 
tion of the Rice Millers Assn. 

Food brokers are particularly con- 
cerned about the action the rice in- 
dustry takes, Mr. Rogers said. 

“Some have already given up sales 
representation of rice as they feel 
there is not sufficient incentive for 
them to handle the item under present 
conditions,” he continued. ‘Not 
enough ric? millers have recognized 
the problem and taken the action 
necessary to keep their product com- 
petitive in the battle for shelf space. 

“Also the rice industry is still oper- 
ating under the handicap of the short- 
sighted distribution program used by 
so many millers during World War II. 
Not only must it overcome this handi- 
cap, but it must step forward under 
an aggressive domestic sales program. 

“As the big portion of rice sales 
gradually moves from bulk to pack- 
aged merchandise, it requires a new 
technique in selling. Merchandising 
efforts are needed, whereas before 
only price was the consideration. 
Most millers apparently are not aware 
of the need for this new activity, nor 
willing to assume the responsibility 
for it. 

“But you must realize that just as 
your industry has been going through 
an evolution, so has that of the dis- 
tributors. Back in the old days it was 
possible to have the wholesale groc- 
er’s salesmen do a very good merchan- 
dising job. Because of their stream- 
lined operation that is no longer pos- 
sible in many markets. It is now your 
responsibility, to be performed 
through your own sales agents, your 
food brokers. Apparently most millers 
have not yet recognized this and have 
not made the necessary arrangements 
to make it profitable for brokers to 
perform the extra service.” 
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S. N. GOLDMAN ELECTED BY 
SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO — S. N. Goldman of 
Standard Humpty Dumpty Stores, 
Oklahoma City, was elected president 
of the Super Market Institute at the 
organization's recent convention. 

Ray E. Dillon of J. S., Dillon & 
Sons, Hutchinson, Kansas, was named 
first vice president, and Joseph P. 
Mott of Mott’s Super Markets was 
elected second vice president. 

Named vice presidents were Steph- 
en P. Mugar, Star Market Co., New- 
tonville, Mass., and Sherwood Swan, 
Sherwood Swan & Co., Oakland, Cal. 
A. J. Molasky, Food Center, St. Louis, 
was elected treasurer, and Nathan W. 
Lurie of Wrigley Stores, Inc., Detroit, 
secretary. 


KANSAS 


Uniform high quality is the surest, 
shortest path to more of the house- 
wife's business. You can rely on 
SUNNY KANSAS, Mr. Jobber, 
to give unvarying high standards of 
baking performance ... and win 
the affections of your customers. 
You'll help your business with 


SUNNY KANSAS quality. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA 7 KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Sua 


FLOUR 
Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“Diamond D” 2ssgusexge 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


























DOUGLAS Helps Mill Operators STOP INFESTATION 


% 


and HIGH FRAGMENT COUNT! 


















W. F. DANIELS 
Mill Superintendent, 
Graham Mill and Elevator Co. 
Graham, Texas 


Mr. Daniels Says—“Today with the penalties result- 
ing from insect infestation, it’s almost mandatory for every mill operator... 
to attack these profit robbers ...Tetraspot and Special Mill Spray have 
aided us materially ...We plan on continuing to use both products and 
can heartily recommend them to other millers.” 


NOW... AT LOW COST... YOU TOO, CAN 
RID YOUR PLANT OF ALL INSECTS... with 


Douglas _<m.. 
€1)) ond SPECIAL MILL SPRAY 
<= 
your profits! Stop insect infestation Processin, 


Protect 
and high’ fre fragment count wii ese proved Spray, 
:—Tetraspot, the new, fire- 


r fu nios hat hel 1 
proo' spot fumigant that ps coritrol insects 
in your flour and feed mills, ascot or food 


. and Douglas Special Mill 
the time-tested, safe contact insect 
killer. You'll find they‘re longer lasting, harm- 
less to foodstuffs, leave no taste, odor or 
stain. Try them in your plant! 


plant... 










io Douglas Chemical and Supply Co., Inc. a 


SEND | léth Ave., North Kansos City 16, Mo. 

| Trend me booklet: “How to Handle Grains for More Profits.” 
FOR » | Send me price sheets. 
THIS 

Name _. a 

FREE 
BOOKLET | “sieeuenen ‘“ i 

4 Clty. State — —— J 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 











Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





a 


























105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 





BUFFALO 
N. ¥. 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 
Dallas, Texes Montreal, Canede 









ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, til. Sen Francisco, Calif. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the 


New York Stock Ex- 


change and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers 
Pid. $3.25 

Am. Cyanamid 
Pfd, 


A-p-M ©), 
Borden 
Burry Bis. Corp. 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Ptd. $7 
C eam of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pfd. $4 A 
Pid, $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Ine. 


Gen, Baking Co. 
rtd 

Gen, Foods Corp. 
Pfd. $3.50 

Gen, Mills, Ine. 
Ptd. 3% % 
ta. 6 

Gr. Age Tea Co 
Pid. 

Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of 4%. 
Ptd, $8 


Merck & Co. 
Ptd. $3.50 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 
Pid. $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Pid. $4 . 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
‘fd. $6 ; 
Ralston Purina 
Co., 33.75 Wfd. 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 
Pid. $1.40 
Std. —— Inc. 
Pfd. $4.5 
tsterling Dres 
Pfd. —¢ dl 





Vietor Ch. 
Pfd. $3.50 

Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 


Wks. 











High Low Close Close 
June June 
8, 15, 
321 4 32 
4%, “44% 
ot 93 2 
101 105+5 
52_ 54% 
48 47% 
3% 3% 
19 19% 
96 96 
76 7346 
1733 173 
265% 263% 
91% 93% 
3 "104 "104% 
21 180% *210 2% 
13 10% *10% 10% 
12 10%, 11% : 
162 149 *158 
83 43 45% 
105 94% *96 
65% 35% 59 
123 1130 *118 
128 izt 1zl\% 
146% 122% 122y¥ 
137 129% Ley 
34 264%, 26% 
5 150% : 
88 60 82% «B74 
3 1 5 
35 31 32% 33% 
104 99 lez 6*102 
80 67% 69% 673% 
31% 27% *29% 29% 
18 31% 32% 32% 
160 14z 142 148 
103 93 94 93 
14% «111 14% «14% 
96 90 91 D 
26% 22%, 22% 22k 
96 si "B84, BRIG 
10% 36%, 39% 39% 
104% 93 "4 93 
4 56 63 64 
35 29%, 32 30: 
169 107 *107% *107 
60 16 59% 58% 
. 100% 92 *92 *92 


215% 17% 18% 17% 


Pfd. $5.50 . 104 99 *103% *104 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14 15% 
?tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 17 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. 7 x 


*irevio.s close. 
*Over counter. 
cals, Inc. 


*Midwest stock market. 


tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 


traded June 15: 





Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. "108% 109 
Omar, Inc. 17% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. 7 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105 1ld% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 6% 6%, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
June June 
1, 8, 
1951 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 3.00 2.65 
Can. Bakeries 10 BY 10 9% 
Can. Food Prod. 4.60 3.30 4.00 3.66 
A 9 8 
Pfd, 7 68 
Censoi, Bakeries 9 7 
Federal Grain 16 13% 
Pfd. 24 22H 
Gen. Bakeries 3.55 3.25 
Lake of the Woods 37 31 
Pfd. 56 143 
Maple Leaf Mig. 15% 13% 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 10% 
Mid-Pacific Grain 26% 10% 
Ogilvie Flour 25 23 
Purity Flour 8% 7 
Ptd. M4 51% 
Toronto Elevs. 15% 12% 
United Grain, A 18% 174 
Geo. Weston (new) 27 22 % 2 
Pid. 1%% 104 95 964% 95 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded 


Canada Bread, 
Inter City 





n, B 
Ogilvie Flour, 


Pfd. B 
Bakeries 


Bid Asked 
49 52 


Pfd. 158 


Reliance Grain 60 ; 
St. Lawrence Flour 18 19 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 322 25 


Woods Mfg. 


Bonded Grain 


piled by the secretary 


of Trade, June 9 


Baltimore 
Boston 


in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain In the U.S. as com 
of the Chicago Board 
1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
19¢ t64 
1 
1.880 681 429 9 


Buffalo 
Duluth 
Lakes 


Totals 
Prey 





ious week 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 











Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











e LJ Ld LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 



























Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL-—GRAIN 


Dependable. Pre 


Siebel Institute ¥; Technobals 


741 West Jackson Blvd + Chicage 
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Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituuamM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpataicx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN co. 
CurisTopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 











ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 











AcmE~Ewvans Compan 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ¢ 




















Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


| THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 


OrrFitceE s&s: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Soe Grain 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO; TEXAS 
Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


OPERATING: 


IN KANSAS CITy— 


| meomne wuss CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 





KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country’s finest flours. 


"Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
























ng | Foreign Markets 
te Your Door 

















Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 









City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


‘S <x) Bank & Gust Company 
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HONORED BY AIB—William Walm- 
sley, principal emeritus of the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking, Chi- 
cago, was honored recently by the 
American Institute of Baking at a 
luncheon. The television set shown 
above was presented to him at that 
time. Left to right are Howard O. 
Hunter, executive vice president of 
the AIB; Mr. Walmsley, and Louis E. 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., president and board 
chairman of the institute. 


S. W. GROUP TO ISSUE 
CROP QUALITY REPORT 


OKLAHOMA CITY The South- 
west Crop Reporting Committee will 
hold its first meeting of the season 
June 23 at the Huckins Hotel. 

Members of the committee will re- 
port their findings on the milling and 
baking characteristics of the new crop 
of hard winter wheat and will pre- 
pare a report for publication. 

All members of the Lone Star sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists have been invited to 
attend the meeting, which will be the 
first of a series of weekly meetings to 
be held in the Southwest during the 
movement of the new crop. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 
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A-C ISSUES BULLETIN 
ON NEW ROLLER MILL 


MILWAUKEE Design features, 
dimensions and specifications of the 
“Air-Set” roller mill, are given in a 
new bulletin released by Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. The manufacturer 
claims that the new mill is “the 
closest approach to automatic mill- 
ing.” 

The new mill was pre-production 
tested in the A-C research laboratory 
and was production proved during 
two years of operation in a large 
mill on the West Coast. Better feed 
distribution is claimed by a newly 
designed feeder and uniform pressure 
at both ends of the rolls is assured 
through air pressure from a single 
source. 

The high-speed vibrating type 
feeder starts automatically when the 
feed hopper is full, after which an 
adjustable delay timer automatically 
closes the rolls. If feed is halted, 
the feeder stops and the roll setting 
automatically opens. Use of an air 
motor on the feeders provides for 
speed flexibility and permits accurate 
feed regulation, it is claimed. 

The new “Air-Set” mill is described 
and pictured in detail in the bulletin, 
No. 06B7670, which may be obtained 
by addressing a request to Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR MANAGER NAMED 

ST. JOHN, KANSAS Melvin 
Reazer has been appointed manager 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
elevator here, replacing Dale Smith 
who will become company manager 
of the Lyons facilities. 
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A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + * + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 









“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











9 






DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 












Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 



















Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 




















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
rati 


Wolcott & oe Bye 
Wellington, K 
Main Office: KANSAS $ CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 




























We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 
SPRING WHEAT » KANSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT 
“The Bea nditownm Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN 
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White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
| SELF-RISING 


© For Product 
Quality 


© For Customer 
Satisfaction 


© For Better 
Sales 


It's 
SNOBUDDY 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING (CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Mes La rs lta lta Cir 
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LONE STAR SECTION OF 
AACC TO MEET JULY 14 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—The Lone 
Star Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists will 
hold a meeting July 14. The meeting 
will begin at 9:30 a.m., and will be 
held at Hotel Texas. 

Plans for the 1952 national con- 
vention of the association will be for- 
mulated during the morning session. 
Glen L. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee for the con- 
vention, will preside. Appointment of 
the chairmen and members of the 
various subcommittees for the na- 
tional convention will be made at 
that time. 

A report of the Southwest Crop 
Reporting Committee will be pre- 
sented by C. T. Newell, Burrus Mill- 
ing Elevator Co. 

An address, “Feed Nutrition,” will 
be presented by George P. McCarthy, 
director of research for Universal 
Mills, Ft. Worth. 

The remainder of the afternoon 
session will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the Zeleny Sedimentation 
test. Peter V. Metcalf, Blaine 
Thompson Brokerage Co., and secre- 
tary of the section, explained that 
“since this test is the Lone Star sec- 
tion project for the year, any members 
who have done work with this test 
should bring any information and be 
prepared to report their results.” 
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ACCOUNTANTS NAME 
H. M. REGIER PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY — H. M. Regier, 
secretary, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., was elected president 
of the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. 
at the last meeting of the season in 
Kansas City May 25. 

Other officers elected were L. R. 
Versehoyle, secretary-treasurer, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
vice president; K. E. Linnenkohl, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, vice president; S. O. Cowley, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, secretary-treasurer, 
and C. E. Jones, Simpson-Evans & 
Laybourn Grain Co., Salina, assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled for Sept. 21 in Kansas 
City. 
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ADDITION NEARS COMPLETION 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The new ad- 
dition to the C-G Grain Co. north- 
west of here, which will add 1% 
million bushels capacity to the pres- 
ent storage facilities of 3 million 
bushels, will be completed by July 1. 
A large part of the addition con- 
sists of 18 storage tanks, built of 
concrete, 30 ft. in diameter and 
standing 120 ft. high. There will be 
42 tanks. Facilities have been built 
to receive grain trucks. The C-G 
company was established here last 
year and has offices in Topeka. 


EEE 
RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
OFF SLIGHTLY 


WASHINGTON — Sales of retail 
bakeries during April were 9% 
lower than during the previous 
month, according to the monthly re- 
port of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. However, April sales were 
8% above those of the same month 
last year and 6% higher for the first 
four months of this year than the 
same period in 1950. 


Neff & Fry Silos 


@ Shown in the accompanying photo are two 
16’x6 Neff & Fry Silos. Each holds 631 tons of 
crushed limestone. Conveying machinery is 
mounted directly upon the silos. An adjacent 
16’x47’6” silo, not shown in photo, holds 239 tons 
of coal and supports conveying machinery. 
This installation exemplifies the distinctive 
strength which Neff & Fry Silos derive from 
their Super-Concrete Staves. The staves are 
formed under hydraulic pressure of approxi- 
mately 140 tons, giving them 
rocklike density and load-bear- 
ing ability. 
Neff & Fry Silos are being 
used for handling and storing 85 
kinds of flowable bulk materials. 
Many of them have been in con- 
tinuous service for more than 30 
years with insignificant upkeep 
cost. They do not spall, rust, 
rot or collapse. 
Ask for our interesting folder, 
“Bins with the Strength of Pil- 
lars.” It will be mailed to you. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
226 Elm St. + Camden, Ohio 


S’storace Bins @ NEFF & FRY 











Gladiola 


and 


Red &lefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 























THE GREAT BLUFFTON BUR- 

GLARY—From The Northwestern 

Miller of Qct. 30, 1901.—Bluffton, In- 

diana, is not a large town, but it can- 

not justly be charged with dullness if 

the occurrences there a couple of 
weeks ago are 
a criterion by 
which to esti- 
mate its daily 
life. The story ap- 
peared in a re- 
cent number of 
The Northwest- 
ern Miller and 
was written by 
its Ohio Valley 
correspondent, 
Mr. Nichols. Ac- 
cording thereto, 
the plant of the 
Bluffton Milling 
Co. was the scene 
of action. On a 
beautiful October 
Monday morning, 
before the town 
awoke, some en- 
terprising bur- 
glars, emulating 
the proverbial 
early bird, tack- 
led the mill safe. 
Why burglars 
should persist in 
the foolish belief 
that the safe of 
a flour mill is 
worth blowing is 
beyond the com- 

prehension of those who are familiar 

with the business. These burglars 

were pig-headed like others of their 

class and when : 

they found that the Ai 

safe would not yield | 

to silent treatment, 

they tried dyna- J 

mite. It worked. N 

Not only did ity 

blow the safe to , 

atoms but it set 

fire to the mill. 

At the time of 

the explosion, a } 

freight train was 

leaving the sta- 

tion; its conductor 

not being deaf, 

heard the noi se 

and gave the 

alarm. Presum-% 

ably, he went on 

with his train and 

missed the subse- 

quent fun, which 

was a pity for 

there was surely 

something doing in 

the little town hey 

left behind him. 

The station agent 

took up the cry 

started by the con- 

ductor. Turning on 

a fire alarm, he ran to the mill, but 

the burglars were not quite through, 
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so they received him with a shot from 
a pistol. The agent probably made a 
masterly retreat to await reinforce- 
ments. 

Soon the entire town turned out 
and came to the rescue of the as- 
saulted mill. By this time, the bur- 
glars realized that they had rather 
overplayed their part, and they re- 
tired from the scene. 

The fire had made too much head- 
way to be put out, and nothing could 
save the mill, which was burned to 
the ground. Some grain was saved 
from the wreck, but it was destroyed 
the following day by rain. The loss 
therefore was total. It is gratifying 
to know that the mill was insured. 

The burglars made a clean sweep 
in the way of destruction, but their 
efforts were not rewarded by pecuni- 
ary results. There was nothing in the 
strong box to begin with and even if 
there had been the safe was so com- 
pletely wrecked by the dynamite that 
no trace of its contents could have 
been found. Reasoning from these 
premises, the local Sherlock Holmes 
had decided that the job was done— 
or rather overdone—by amateurs. 

The perpetrators have not yet been 
apprehended. The next time they at- 
tempt a similar bit of work they will 
doubtless first ascertain if the game 
be worth the candle and they will 
then be careful not to go too strong 
on their dynamite. There is such a 
thing as being too strenuous and thor- 
ough in burglarly as in other profes- 
sions. 

It was certainly a lively forenoon 
in the Indiana town and besides de- 
stroying the mill, making trouble for 
the insurance people, and jarring the 
nerves of the station agent, the early- 
rising burglars have given the good 
people of Bluffton something to talk 
about which ought to last them 
through the long, cold winter. The 
obvious moral is that it does not pay 
to rise early in order to rob a flour 
mill. 


COLONIAL FLOUR ADVERTIS- 
ING—At the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the available records 
on the industrial history of the col- 
onies are greatly increased by the 
advertisements in the first colonial 
newspapers. The premier of these 
sheets was the Boston News Letter, 
which began publication in magazine 
size, and carried a few little ad- 
vertisements, like want ads, at the 
bottom of the last column. 

The first of these advertisements 
concerning mills appears in the num- 
ber dated Oct. 13-20, 1707, and runs 
as follows: “The windmill at Fort 
Hill, in Boston, with all , utensils 
and necessaries thereto belonging, to 
be sold on reasonable terms. Such 
as know not the owners may repair 
to the post office in Boston, and 
know further.” 

The earliest of these advertisements 


which concerns flour is to be found 
in the Boston News Letter of Oct. 15- 
22, 1711, a copy of which runs thus: 
“160 Barrels of Flower, and 25 Mill 
Bread, to be seen at Mr. Lillies Ware 
house from Monday 22nd to Fri- 
day 26th, Currant, from 9 in the 
morning to 12 at noon, and in the 


afternoon from 1 to 5. 

The frequent use of spelling “flow- 
er” reminds us that flour took its 
name from the flower of the grain. 


On the walls of their tombs, the 
Egyptians delighted to paint the great 
variety of shapes and sizes of their 
breads. They had round breads, cubes, 
pyramids and domed shapes—in fact 
almost as many shapes as you will 
find in the window of a fancy bakery 
shop today. 

e@e8¢e 


In the ancient world, the Egyptians 
were known as the “bread eaters.” 
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Today in the New York Museum of 
Art there is a basket of bread baked 
by the Egyptians over 3,500 years 
ago. For a very long while wages 
were paid in breads. The peasant re- 
ceived three breads and two jugs of 
beer a day. Men of prime importance 
received up to 500 breads and 100 
jugs of beer a day. Even the dead 
kings were required to continue their 
bread diet after death, so the royal 
bakery accompanied them to their 
grave. 


e@ee 
POWERFUL AND MYSTERIOUS 


Strong as is the engine 

That hurtles a train 

Up and over mountains, 

Down across a plain, 

Stronger still, the strange power, 
The travailing pain, 

That forces life in earliest spring 
From a seed of grain. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


Government engineers were hard 
at work upon what ultimately would 
be a million-dollar project to pre- 
vent destruction of the water power 
at Minneapolis by erosion of the 
limestone ledge forming the crest of 
St. Anthony Falls. In 1869 a portion 
of the Mississippi had begun to flow 
through soft sandstone under the 
ledge, threatening complete collapse 
of the falls. Citizens and the two 
power companies whose properties 
were involved had joined with the 
government in raising the funds 
needed to provide cement retaining 
walls and aprons. The project, which 
was to take seven years for com- 
pletion, would prove successful and 
seemingly permanent. 

Not inappropriately, the Egyptian 
mill was the leading flour-making 
plant in Cairo, Ill. 

Philadelphia’s centennial exposi- 
tion was in progress. Milling ma- 
chinery makers were well represent- 
ed, among them E. P. Allis & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Exhibitors of flour 
included J. A. Christian & Co., Min- 
neapolis; Deener, Gissel & Welsh, 
Georgetown, D.C.; Homer Baldwin, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Oswego Mill Co., 
Oswego, N.Y.; Weld & Hill, Madelia, 
N.Y.; G. A. Gambrill & Co. (Patapsco 
Mills), Baltimore, Md.; Cape City 
Mills, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Charles 
A. Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; Jewell 
Bros., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Red Wing 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn.; Henry C. 
Pollock’s Mills, Vincennes, Ind.; 


Jesse Ames & Son, Northfield, Minn.; 
Porter & Mowbray, Winona, Minn.; 
Ankeny & Bros., Minneapolis; Eisen- 
mayer & Co., St. Louis; F. Schumak- 
er, Akron, Ohio. 


50 Years Ago: 


First bitter fruits of the American 
protective tariff were being harvest- 
ed by the milling industry, which 
found its product shut out of Bel- 
gium by a prohibitory tariff set up 
in retaliation for an American tariff 
on buttons. Dutch bulb raisers were 
stirring up a row, too, and threaten- 
ing tit for tat in the same way. 

“One of the best and most costly 
plants in Kansas”—that of the New 
Era Milling Co. at Arkansas City— 
was described in an illustrated arti- 
cle by Robert E. Sterling. Andrew 
J. Hunt, president of the company, 
was “new to the milling business,” 
but had made himself familiar with 
it “in a remarkably short time, learn- 
ing the lesson by energetically going 
straight ahead to win.” 


25 Years Ago: 


The career of a great macaroni 
manufacturer was ended with the 
death of Christian F. Mueller, foun- 
der of the C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Prof. William Jago, international- 
ly renowned baking chemist, retired 
from the position of chief examiner 
of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute after serving in it for 38 
years. 
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ONE OF OUR SILLY SEASONS 
Gm other day a high-placed Canadian govern- 

ment official complained that Americans are 
“immature” in their thinking and acting on in- 
ternational affairs. The remark was offensive— 
most particularly because it was so very largely 
justified. Anyway, we sure do have our silly 
seasons. 

Take the case of the grain for India. This 
was a splendid example of our undisciplined emo- 
tions, our confusion over the issues involved, 
our ignorance of the governing facts, our sucker- 
blindness to the political manipulations and 
misrepresentations of our international enemies, 
the worse-than-usual procrastination of Congress, 
the sloppy reporting of the American press and 
the shocking exhibition of how a great nation 
should not manage its public relations affairs 
either at home or abroad. 

Look first at some of the worst of the results. 
Congress has moved ponderously and with turtle- 
pace to do precisely what it was asked to do in 
the first place. India wanted wheat on loan. It 
was a Truman-Acheson idea to make it a gift. 
This and the delay in Congress set off rivers of 
tears from rostrum and pulpit and freshets of 
drool from columns and commentaries. School- 
boys and professors rushed off to Washington 
with bags of wheat. (Our Canadian critic could 
have used a far less restrained term that im- 
maturity about this absurd spectacle.) 
what was actually happening? 
India’s rice deficiency was proving to be far less 
critical than we had been led to believe. Wheat 
was moving from the U.S. to India in enormous 
quantities and without interruption, in spite of a 
difficult shipping situation. India was declining 
to accept repeated offers of more wheat from 
Canada and had rebuffed neighboring Pakistan's 
proffered help. 


Meantime, 


Facts 
sufficient 


that did not reach the public with 
emphasis were these: Shipments of 
grain from this country to India in the crop year 
ending June 30 will total approximately 2 million 
tons—the largest amount ever before supplied 
to India in a single year by any country. More 
would have been shipped and it would have moved 
faster if India had not dragged its feet on the 
procurement of half a million tons of U.S. grain 
for which it had unused credits. 

And what were our Communistic enemies do- 
ing with this golden opportunity? They were 
making political hay. Russia and China offered 
fabulous donations. They would send a million 
and a half tons to save a starving neighbor— 
while stingy old U.S.A. merely watched indiffer- 
ently and debated the terms of a sharp trade. 
These fantastic offers of Communistic help have 
been whittled down, as could have been expected, 
to minute and still problematical fractions of 
what was originally promised on all the loud- 
speakers of the Marxian world. 

India’s extremity arose from drought, flood 
and other calamities in 1950. The 1951 crop is 
better. Perhaps as little as half of the offered 
credit of $190 million will be used. But at least 
the helping hand has been extended. 

Will America get a reciprocal credit—the 
approbation of world opinion and the proper de- 
gree of gratitude from the beneficiary? Probably 
not. We have largely spoiled our generosity by 
offering it in the wrong way and with the wrong 
timing. We have given our enemies an opportu- 
nity to picture us to the world as niggardly and 
ungracious. 

A footnote should be added here: The loan 
bill allocates the first $5 million of interest to 
educational scholarships that will teach Indian 
youth how to raise its own wheat. We do not 
know whether or not this is a sign of immaturity 
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in our philanthropical behavior. However, we are 
quite sure that, as in similar cases in the past, 
even the few inhabitants of this planet who hap- 
pen to hear about our beau geste will continue 
to look upon us darkly. Our hand of generosity 
will be bitten by the benefited. We can think of 
no very good reason for this unless, of course, it 
is our deplorable immaturity. 
eee 
THE MAXIMS ARE IMMORTAL 
ATELY we made sport of an old saw—the one 
| gem not crossing a bridge till you come to 
it. But we really had a sensible point, which was 
not that there was anything fundamentally wrong 
with the saying but that there was danger of 





IT’S AN ILL WIND 


With admirable philosophical poise the Millers 
National Federation accepts a current assault upon 
bread as one of those ill winds that can be partly 
good. Its report to members on this attack and 
its own statement of philosophy are worth re- 
peating here in full: 

“The July issue of Pageant, a pocket-size 
magazine with newsstand circulation of undeter- 
mined volume, carries the latest attack on the 
industry, an article by one Michael Bakalar 
entitled, ‘Bread: Our Phony Staff of Life.’ 

“The article appears to be written out of 
personal prejudice, and a fund of half truth and 
misconception. ‘Butter? Eggs? Milk?,’ the writer 
asks. ‘Merely figments of a baker’s dream. Bleached 
white flour, air, water, a few synthetic vitamins, 
some highly questionable chemicals, and as little 
else as the baker thinks he can get away with 
are the ingredients of modern commercial bread.’ 

“Obviously a person who has taken the trouble 
to check his facts—even to the superficial extent 
of learning how much butter, milk and egg prod- 
ucts are used by the baking industry—could not 
make such a statement. Several remedial steps 
are already underway toward correction of a 
number of points in the article. 

“This is the latest in what appears to be a 
wave of anti-bread articles appearing in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and heard or seen on the 
airwaves. Some of them spring from ignorance, 
some from an honest desire to improve bread- 
stuffs, some from the typewriters of iconoclastic 
journalists who make their living by writing 
sensational ‘shockers.’ But it all adds up to a 
formidable attack on the integrity of one of Amer- 
ica’s basic foods. 

“What can millers and bakers do about it? 
Remedial action is being taken. But remedial 
action is just that—always after the fact. The 
situation a poxed that all millers redouble their 
effort to tell a basic product story in addition to 
a brand story—to acquaint the American public 
with the virtues of enrichtd flour and breadstuffs. 
Product merit is an essential part of any brand 
story—called for in all advertising and promotion. 

“Perhaps we really owe writers like the one 
whose work appears in Pageant a vote of thanks 
for driving the milling and baking industry togeth- 
er in a common cause in defense of its product. 
If we react as we should, the result should be 
increased consumption of better bread products.” 
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misinterpreting it in such a way as to render 
us unprepared to cross a bridge when we got 
there. 

Two or three of our readers have arisen to 
defend the wise saws which have clung to human 
consciousness from the very edge of the primordial 
slime and have refused to be dislodged by the 
world’s sophistication in spite of each generation's 
conviction that it was not only wiser than the last 
but that it possessed knowledge greater than all 
the accumulated sagacity of mankind—the sum- 
mation of wisdom which is so simply (perhaps 
too simply) stated in the old sayings. One of 
these readers has reminded us of Kipling’s poem 
about the copybook maxims, and refreshment of 
memory discloses so much aptness to the peculiar 
economic sophistications of our times as to suggest 
quoting from it these lines: 


On the first Feminian Sandstones we were 
promised the Fuller Life 

(Which started by loving our neighbor and ended 
by loving his wife) 

Till Our Women had no more children and the 
men lost reason and faith, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims said: 
“The Wages of Sin is Death.” 


In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised 
Abundance for All, 

By robbing selected Peter to pay for collective 
Paul; 

And, though we had plenty of money, there was 
nothing our money would buy. 

And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims said: 
“If you don’t work you die.” 


Then the Gods of the Market tumbled, and their 
smooth-tongued Wizards withdrew, 

And the hearts of the meanest were humbled and 
began to believe it was true 

That all is not Gold that Glitters, and Two and 
Two make Four— 

And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims limped up 
to explain it once more! 


Thus long ago a sharp-tongued oracle on high 
Olympus expressed the inclination of people in 
the market place and beneath the vote-getters 
rostrum to think there is a short cut to wealth, 
that more and more production can be achieved 
with less and less effort, and that somehow or 
another we can all grow rich by robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. The maxims live and will be heard 
against even the loudest and most seductive 
heresies of the political, social and economic Full 
Lifers. Indeed, if these old voices are ever stilled 
we shall have returned to the primal ooze—and 
that can never be. 


DEFINING FLAVOR IN BREAD 


GOOD many people have attempted to define 

flavor in bread. It’s as elusive as the thing 
the moaning music calls love. It isn’t the same 
thing to all men. You either like it or you don’t 
—you have it or you haven't. 

The food crank thinks bread has flavor if it’s 
nutty and brown. The baker—well how does a 
baker describe the flavor of his loaf? We have a 
sample definition, culled from the address of Fred 
L. Cobb of Green Bay, Wis., before the recent 
convention of the Millers National Federation. 
Mr. Cobb said: “Everybody calls it intangible, 
but it isn't any such thing. Flavor is that char- 
acteristic in bread which more than any other 
characteristic brings the housewife back for 
another loaf of the same kind time after time.” 

This is about as close as anyone comes to pro- 
viding an answer, though the fact is that it savs 
nothing about what flavor really is. It merely tells 
what it does. Which, after all, may be the only 
important consideration. 











MILLING WHEAT 
Gone Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed for 

baking strength. They’re 

carefully and personally se- 

lected — binned according 
to variety. 










Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 













| The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F, A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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AT ARBA CONVENTION—Baking industry officials are shown at the mem- 
bership booth during the convention of the Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca. Left to right are Karl Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, president of 
the American Bakers Assn.; Louis Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, the ARBA president; 
John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, Long Island City, N.Y., and Conrad Schoe- 
mer, Schoemer Bakery, Pittsburgh, head of the Retail Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania. 





GRAIN SHIPMENTS SET of grain were shipped. Mr. Heavey 
HOUSTON PORT RECORD ‘52id it was doubtful that the next 
HOUSTON—The Port of Houston’s grain year would be as successful be- 

public aes elevator shipped . — —- cog hrurreastoess sak 

62,925,582 bu. grain during the fisca a 

year ending May 31, Port Director EKCO TO ENLARGE PLANT 

W. F. Heavey reported. This figure CHICAGO — Ekco Products Co., 

eclipsed the 1950 fiscal year total Chicago, manufacturer of baking 

by more than 14,000,000 bu. The pre- ¢©duipment is making an addition to 
vious high was established during the its plant which will add approximate- 

1949 fiscal year when 57,480,621 bu. ly 30,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 


Tees ibard = 











































THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 





Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


























ACME RYE 
Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR The J. C. Lysle Milling Co, 
Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. MILLERS OF 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
All Grades New Mill Completed 1936 F 2 O UR 
“SLOGAN” zs 
RYE FLOUR Pag SINCE 187 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal aaa gis Leavenworth, Kansas 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR | | powersock Mills &PowerCo. 
Globe Cereal Mills ZEPHYR. ‘rLouR 
El Paso, Texas AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 








BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 




























S35) ar Chickasha Milling Co. 


4a ba aeelel: 1S00eacks ORLA OfWaehite 


Manuteevasers of High-Grade 


MORTEN MILLING CO. Foreign and Domectic Tree Holieited 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Teleph 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
2 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
’ 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
PLANS OUTING JUNE 25 


MINNEAPOLIS — While keeping 
its fingers crossed for a sunny day 
June 25, the committee in charge of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. golf outing is rapidly complet- 
ing plans for the “biggest” party of 
its kind ever staged by the organiza- 
tion. 

Harry G. Cowan, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., and Phil Knowles, co- 
chairmen, with the help of their com- 
mitteemen, hope to top the two pre- 
vious summer parties in attendance, 
prize selection and an all ’round good 
time for members and their guests, 
Mr. Cowan said this week. 

The outing will be held June 25 at 
the Minneapolis Golf Club, site of 
last year’s party. Prizes will be 
awarded to the member shooting low 
gross and to other golfers on the 
Peoria handicap system. 

A bait-casting contest also has been 
arranged by George Anderson, Fruen 
Milling Co., with appropriate prizes to 
be awarded. Door prizes also will be 
passed out. 

Reservations and pre-payment for 
golf and dinner should be made with 
Mr. Cowan, and tee reservations with 
J. C. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH CAROLINA FEED 
MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. — The North 
Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
will hold its summer meeting at the 
Grove Park Inn here Aug. 24-25, Roy 
D. McLaurin, president, has an- 
nounced. 
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BUYS HALSTEAD ELEVATOR 


HALSTEAD, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Co-operative Grain and 
Mercantile Association here has pur- 
chased the Halstead Elevator. The 
transaction triples the association's 
storage facilities, bringing them to 
300,000 bu. The Halstead mill and 
elevator were built in 1874 by Bern- 
ard Warketin and were the start of 
what later became the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. In 1910 the mill was par- 
tially rebuilt after a tornado hit it 
and in 1913 the elevator burned. It 
was replaced by a concrete structure. 
The mill was torn down about 20 
years ago. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 





Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mrvad is the 
Statt ut 4 ify” 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


Ir he Heart of Kans 


Wichita, Kenan 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
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Canadian Comment eee ny George E. Swarbreck 





NORWAY SEEN AS BEST POTEN- 
TIAL FLOUR MARKET — Though 
the Canadian grain mission which vis- 
ited European market centers last 
fall was primarily concerned with 
boosting export wheat sales, observers 
credit its members with doing a good 
job in assessing future prospects for 
the flour milling industry. 

The members, Dr. Charles Wilson, 
director of the wheat and grain divi- 
sion of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, J. B. Lawrie of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and R. W. Milner 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
delivered a workmanlike appraisal of 
the situation, and, though it is ap- 
parent that the industry is faced with 
a dwindling market, attention was di- 
rected to the opportunities likely to 
arise in the future. Norway was cited 
as the best potential flour market in 
continental western Europe. Though 
the influence of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration allows the U.S. 
millers to retain a firm grip on the 
trade available at the present time, 
the Norwegian State Grain Corp. in- 
tends to authorize imports of Cana- 
dian flour as soon as exchange condi- 
tions permit. As a matter of policy, 
the mission reported, the authorities 
encourage some flour imports as a 
means of controlling domestic milling 
conversions. 

oe 


U.K. PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 
FOR CANADIAN FLOUR—The U.K. 
is accepted as a traditional market 
because the government continues to 
take a high percentage of its total 
requirements of imported supplies 
from Canada. While the mission did 
not see any immediate need for an 
extensive promotional campaign, it 
was suggested that when the separate 
distribution of flour is restored, it 
could be expected that flour importers 
would endeavor, through advertising, 
to increase consumer demand for Ca- 
nadian brand names. A good deal of 
confusion was reported to exist over 
the merits or otherwise of 81% ex- 
traction flour compared with the 72% 
production without scientific proof 
that one is superior to the other. 
The mission considered that it 
would be desirable if a study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of va- 
rious extraction rates and the syn- 
thetic fortification of 72% extraction 
flour could be undertaken in Canada. 
If conclusive proof were obtained fa- 
voring whiter 72% flour, then consid- 
eration could be given to some form 
of publicity that would place the 
facts before the consuming public. 


NETHERLANDS FLOUR MARKET 
SEEN FADING—Prospects for the 
sale of Canadian flour in the Nether- 
lands are few. At present under ECA 
the U.S. millers distribute their 
branded flour and have a distinct ad- 
vantage over the Canadian industry, 
while the shortage of dollar currency 
is underlined as another major factor 
in preventing a resumption of trade. 
The mission also reported that the 
Belgian milling industry, which has 
a productive capacity in excess of do- 
mestic requirements, is seeking an ar- 
rangement through Benelux in order 
to secure a preferred position in the 
Dutch market. The integration of the 
two home milling industries has been 
under review and this suggests that 


the market might be reserved for the 
Belgian millers in the future. 
Canadian flour, however, could be 
sold to the Netherlands under unusu- 
al supply conditions when sufficient 
high quality wheat cannot be ob- 
tained, a situation which also applies 
to other importing countries in the 
European importing group. Italy was 
cited in this connection and the mis- 
sion observed that because the Italian 
milling industry had been built up and 
modernized in recent years, only a 
limited market was possible. Only if 
wheat supplies were relatively scarce 
would there be any interest in flour. 


PLEA TO UP PRICE OF FLOUR 
AND BREAD—Why should the prai- 
rie farmers be obliged to subsidize all 
the people of Canada with cheap 
wheat and flour? This question is 
posed by the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
in its market report. Under the terms 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, prairie farmers have been con- 
sistently losing money because the 
world’s price of wheat has been stead- 
ily higher than the maximum set by 
the pact. Despite the criticisms and 
dissatisfaction voiced by the represen- 
tatives of the farmers the govern- 
ment has refused to consider calling 
for a review of the present price ceil- 
ing under the agreement. 

The Searle company now offers a 
solution to the problem by suggesting 
that wheat used for domestic flour 
and bread supplies be paid for at the 
higher Class 2 price instead of at the 


lower IWA price as at present. Even 
though the Canadian government does 
not wish either to denounce the agree- 
ment or to enter into negotiations to 
have ceiling price raised, the opinion 
is expressed that there is nothing 
whatever to prevent the authorities 
instructing the Wheat Board to 
charge the full Class 2 price for the 
wheat it sells to fulfill domestic con- 
sumer demand. This action, it is sug- 
gested, would relieve the farmers 
from the unfair subsidy they are now 
paying to aid the people to obtain 
wheat at less than the proper market 
price. 
id 

RAIN IMPROVES CANADIAN 
CROP PROGRESS—Recent rains and 
more seasonable temperatures have 
improved the crop outlook in Manito- 
ba and Saskatchewan while in Al- 
berta moisture supplies are ample but 
warmer weather is required to pro- 
mote growth, states an official report. 
The development of early seeded fields 
is normal in Manitoba and late seeded 
crops will benefit by the additional! 
moisture. 

Rapid advancement is also expected 
in Saskatchewan where the depleted 
surface moisture was retarding the 
development of late seeded crops. 
Wheat seeding is practically complet- 
ed in Alberta and two to eight inches 
of growth is showing. Wireworms and 
cutworms have been causing some 
damage in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
but the cool weather has retarded the 
development of grasshopper popula- 
tion in all three prairie provinces. 





British Mill Executive Appeals 
for Restoration of Competition 


LONDON Critical references to 
British flour milling controls, coupled 
with an appeal for the restoration of 
healthy competition and enterprise, 
were made by Arthur Whittaker, 
chairman of the major British group 
of Spillers, Ltd., in his annual report 
to stockholders. 

Stating that the interests of the 
country and the industry alike de- 
manded the termination or substan- 
tial modification of controls, Mr. 
Whittaker criticized the thesis that 
profit margins under present condi- 
tions should in fact be lower than be- 
fore the outbreak of the last war, 
when they were certainly not other 
than reasonable, declaring it to be un- 
tenable. 

Even more serious, however, was 
the grave danger of undermining the 
morale of an industry by stultifying 
enterprise through the absence of any 
incentive to economy, technical effi- 
ciency or the development of products 
to meet the needs of customers or 
special markets. 

Moreover, Mr. Whittaker consid- 
ered that the present system povern- 
ing the distribution of wheat ap- 
peared to involve much unnecessary 
expense. Despite the absence of mate- 
rial reward, however, the trade had 
made great efforts to maintain and 
improve its standard of efficiency, a 
situation which, in Mr. Whittaker’s 
opinion, merited praise. 

The great value attached to the ex- 
change of views on technical and 
commercial problems facilitated by 
the visit of two directors, Wilfred D. 


Vernon and Humphrey B. Vernon, to 
the U.S. earlier this year, was under- 
lined for the benefit of stockholders. 

As a result of the substantial prog- 
ress made with the company’s present 
program for the reinstatement, mod- 
ernization and development of pro- 
ductive capacity the accounts re- 
vealed that the ratio of fixed to total 
assets had increased at the expense of 
liquid balances. Mr. Whittaker, ex- 
plaining that this trend would con- 
tinue, stated that the conservative 
policy followed in the past would en- 
able the program to be financed from 
the company’s own resources, includ- 
ing probable recoveries from war 
damage claims, without encroachment 
upon the existing requirements of 
working capital. This situation would 
alter, however, if the existing subsi- 
dies on wheat and flour were to be 
materially reduced because the prices 
of these commodities were being kept 
far below their real levels as a mat- 
ter of government policy. 

Mr. Whittaker, detailing the major 
items of capital development, referred 
to the opening of the new central lab- 
oratory at Cambridge which had been 
laid out in the most up to date man- 
ner and fully equipped for scientific 
research, The directors realized that 
all their products must not only be 
attractive to the consumer but they 
must at the same time be nutrition- 
ally sound and it was in this field 
that the central laboratory would op- 
erate in research and in exercising 
overriding control of nutritional qual- 
ity. Another completed development 
was the remodeling on the latest lines 
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of the Cambridge mill adjacent to the 
new laboratory. The plant had been 
completely renewed and was designed 
primarily for milling home grown 
wheats. The mill, Mr. Whittaker re- 
vealed, was the first in England to 
be operated on the pneumatic system. 
Work was also proceeding satisfac- 
torily on the reinstatement of the 
London mill and it was hoped that 
it would be ready to come into oper- 
ation within 18 months. At Hull the 
silo had been completed and was now 
working and a start had been made 
on the rebuilding of the mill itself. 
Because flour milling earnings re- 
mained virtually frozen at the pre- 
1939 levels the increased trading 
profits returned by the group came 
wholly from the expansion of business 
in other food lines and animal feed- 
stuffs. Mr. Whittaker pointed out 
that the total earnings of $4,718,000 
before providing for taxation which 
absorbed $3,024,000, represented a 
somewhat low return on the book 
capital employed of nearly $39 million 
especially having regard to the extent 
of the turnover and the efficiency of 
the plants. This he attributed to the 
inadequate return from the flour mill- 
ing activities of the group and after 
making his plea for the withdrawal 
or modification of controls concluded, 
“I would once more appeal to all con- 
cerned to unite in an endeavor to 
bring these artificial and restrictive 
conditions to an end and restore 
healthy competition and enterprise.” 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TOP 
FIVE MILLION BUSHELS 

WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
and mills worked more than 5,250,- 
000 bu. of wheat and flour for ex- 
port last week. Less than 100,000 
bu. were in the form of flour with 
two thirds listed as Class 2 sales, 
while the remainder sold to IWA 
countries. 

Class 2 wheat sales were slightly 
more than 2,000,000 bu. with Japan 
taking close to 1,800,000 bu., while 
the balance was for Norway. The re- 
mainder of the wheat sales, aggregat- 
ing more than 3,000,000 bu. were to 
IWA countries, with 2,600,000 bu. for 
the United Kingdom, 150,000 bu. for 
Ireland and roughly 340,000 bu. for 
Italy. 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GREAT LAKES GRAIN 
MOVEMENT THREATENED 


WINNIPEG — The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, in a statement issued 
last week, warned that a danger 
exists that the movement of grain 
from the prairie provinces to the 
Canadian Lakehead will grind to a 
stop for lack of lake freighters to 
move cargoes down the lakes. 

The pool pointed out that many of 
the terminal elevators at the lake- 
heads port are now congested and 
that close to 5,000 boxcars are on 
track at Fort William and Port 
Arthur awaiting unloading. The cause 
of the stoppage in movement of 
grain is attributed to the diversion of 
freighters to the ore trade. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA COST OF LIVING 

WINNIPEG — Registering the 
smallest gain in six months, Canada’s 
cost-of-living index advanced .2 of a 
point in April to 182, a new all-time 
high. The month previous the figure 
stood at 181.8. The index is based on 
1935-39 prices equalling 100. A break 
in the food sub-group was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the slowing down in 
the index rise which had continued 
at a rapid pace until April. 
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Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller’s 
Foreign Correspondents 


INDIAN FOOD SITUATION BEING 
RELIEVED—British government and 
trade circles have expressed relief at 
recent statements which indicate that 
India’s food problems are on the way 
to solution, but coupled with 
hope that recent spokes- 


this 
feeling is the 
men for the Indian authorities have 
not drawn too optimistic a picture 
Krishna Menon, Indian high commis- 
sioner in London, has announced that 
there is no likelihood of any large 
mortality from famine as there 
was in 1943. The present yearly deficit 
of food grains is calculated to lie be- 
tween 4 million and 5 million tons 
and the government has already pro- 
cured 3.7 million tons from abroad of 
which 2.5 million tons has been de- 
livered. Stocks, returned at 750,000 
tons when the current shortage 
first reported, are now double that 
figure, according to Mr. Menon. When 
the U.S. supplies arrive, the country 
will have a surplus but even without 
them, India could still work her way 
through, he claimed. 

This report adds color to U.S. 
cations that the 
may not be 
of the present year 
was transportation, but Mr. Menon 
reported that 90% of the shipping re- 
quired had been arranged in London 
The procurement of supplies is now 
no longer the main problem nor is the 
provision of the necessary freight 
The immediate question is whether 
enough of the food already in India 


scale 


indi- 
aid granted to India 
required after the end 
A major difficulty 
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can reach North Bihar before the 
monsoon causes a shutdown of inter- 
nal communications. 


& 
CRITICISM OF INDIA VOICED IN 
BRITAIN—Considerable criticism of 
the Indian government has been voiced 
in British circles. The authorities 
have beert accused of being unrealis- 
tic about the situation, relying too 
much on the hope of achieving self 
sufficiency, which many traders with 
a knowledge of Indian conditions, be- 
lieved to be impossible from the start. 
Prime Minister Nehru’s tardy re-es- 
tablishment of relations with Pakis- 
tan, which had an exportable grain 
surplus and was in a position to help 
out, is also cited as a major blunder. 
His political activities, too, have come 
in for adverse comment, and his pro- 
claiming of an international attitude 


unacceptable to Britain, the U.S. and~ 


other western countries, deservedly 
chilled U.S. generosity towards his 
country. Despite this, the U.S. has 
come to India’s aid, a fact which has 
merited praise in European and Asia- 
tic countries. Congress, it is stated, 
was fully justified in delaying approv- 
al to the shipment of grain to India 
in the light of the tacit support ac- 
corded to Communist influence. 


BRITISH BAKERS WIN BATTLE 
FOR PRICE HIKE—The British bak- 
ers have won their battle with the 
Socialist government for a hike in 
prices. The authorities have agreed to 
allow the imposition of a delivery 
charge in the face of action which 
might have resulted in the withdraw- 
al of unprofitable delivery services, 
especially in scattered rural areas. 
Consumers can also expect better 
quality flour confectionery because 
the Ministry of Food has agreed to 
some increase in selling prices in the 
light of greater production costs. 


BRITISH RAISE PRICE OF RAW 
JUTE—As a result of the increased 
cost of raw jute and imported jute 
products, the British Jute Control, a 
government sponsored organization, 
has raised the price of all grades of 
raw jute, other than cuttings, by an 
average of $141.40 ton effective May 
30. The price of cuttings was in- 
creased by $1.40 ton. The control's 
selling price of 10 oz. 40 in. Calcut- 
ta hessian has risen by $4.72 to $24.54. 
The present policy of adjusting the 
selling prices of raw jute and im- 
ported hessian, so that prices to the 
consumer of equivalent home pro- 
duced and imported hessian are ap- 
proximately the same, will be contin- 
ued. In order, as before, to keep them 
in line with replacement costs the 
control’s selling prices of Calcutta 
heavy goods also have been increased. 
B. twills have risen by $26.46 for 100 
bags and corn bags by $29.40. 


MERSEYSIDE WORLD’S SECOND 
LARGEST MILLING CENTER—In- 
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terest aroused by ‘the publication of 
the relative sizes of the major U.S. 
milling centers in The Northwestern 
Miller Almanack prompted Broom- 
hall's Corn Trade News, the Liver- 
pool publication, to make an estimate 
of the total milling capacity of Mer- 
seyside which takes in Liverpool, 
Bootle, Birkenhead, Ellesmere Port 
and Manchester. The estimate re- 
vealed that the capacity is 18 million 
hundredweight a year which, there- 
fore, makes Merseyside the second 
largest milling center in the world, 
ranking behind Buffalo with 25,068,- 
889 cwt. 
e 


AUSTRALIAN CONCERN AT FU- 
TURE FOOD SUPPLY—Australian 
government authorities are expressing 
concern at the future of the coun- 
try’s food supply following the slide 
from wheat growing to better paying 
wool production. John McEwen, min- 
ister of agriculture and commerce, 
has stated that if the present agri- 
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cultural trend continues Australia 
will be faced with a food crisis by 
1960. During the past two or three 
years there has been a slide of 2 mil- 
lion acres in the area sown to wheat, 
and if this continued and wool values 
fell by even 30% from this year’s 
values Australia would be forced to 
draw on accumulated funds overseas 
to maintain her present imports, Mr. 
McEwen claimed. 

The falling away of Australia’s 
wheat and flour export trade, a valu- 
able source of revenue, is causing 
anxiety in trade circles and observ- 
ers consider that efforts will be made 
to bring more land into wheat pro- 
duction in order to help retain mar- 
kets currently being lost to Canada. 
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SOUTHWEST BAKERS—Jack Inman, Rainbo Baking Co., El Paso; Jack 
Howard, Rainbo Baking Co., Albuquerque, and E. T. Gilkerson, General 
_Mills, Inc., Albuquerque, are shown at the registration desk at the recent 
Southwest Bakers Assn. convention in El Paso. 
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BEMMELS-VAUGHAN ENDS 
FLOUR FIRM PARTNERSHIP 


CHICAGO—Rhudy E. Bemmels and 
David D. Vaughan, partners in Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, Chicago flour broker- 
age firm, have announced the dissolv- 
ing of an association that has lasted 
for 15 years. 

Mr. Vaughan, who has represented 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., exclusively for the last 26 
years, will move into the new central 
states office of that firm when it 
opens July 1. 

Mr. Bemmels, who represents sev- 
eral important milling concerns, in- 
tends to incorporate and will continue 
to operate as a flour broker in his 
present office at 4803 N. Lincoln Ave., 















FOr nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 






Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 











The new central states office of the 
Hubbard Milling Co. will be at 2414 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago, in charge of 
Edward E. Hempel. 
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PROGRESS REPORTED IN 
FRAGMENT IDENTIFICATION 


CHICAGO—The sixth and probably 
the final fragment counting school, 
sponsored by the Millers National 
Federation, will be held in the Paci- 
fic Northwest in the near future, ac- 
cording to an official of the federa- 
tion. 

A special three-day school for in- 
sect fragment counters was held in 
New York City, June 18-20. George 
B. Wagner, director of the depart- 
ment of economic biology, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., conducted the New York 
school. 

Similar schools have been held re- 
cently in Kansas City, Arlington, 
Texas, Indianapolis, Ind., and Minne- 
apolis. 

Mill employees who have attended 
the schools have reported that a great 
deal of progress has been made in de- 
veloping a more uniform understand- 
ing of procedure in making fragment 
counts and in identification of insect 
fragments in flour. 

It is anticipated that between 125 
and 150 technicians will have been 
trained by the time the sixth and 
final school is held. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA PUBLICATION LISTS’ 
FLOUR SEIZURE ACTIONS 
WASHINGTON—Recent issues of 
“Notices of Judgment Under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act” 
include reports of final disposition of 
26 cases involving seizures of flour 
Flour milling companies were in- 
volved in only two of the 26 actions 
reported in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s reports in all other in- 
stances, the flour was reported to 
have been in the possession of bak- 
eries, distributors, and wholesale or 
retail grocers. 





Arlin B. Ward 


JOINS PILLSBURY—Prof. Arlin B. 
Ward, a member of the staff of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, has been granted a 
leave of absence of one year from 
that position by officials of the col- 
lege. He joined the staff of the 
manufacturing department, flour mill- 
ing division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. During Mr. Ward's 
stay with the Pillsbury organization 
he will be working with John P. 
Snyder, Jr., manufacturing superin- 
tendent, and T. A. Rozsa, milling 
technologist at the Minneapolis plant. 
Mr. Ward plans to move his family 
to Minneapolis in the near future. 
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The amounts of flour involved in 
the action vary from a high of 244 
sacks to a low of 9 sacks. The average 
amount in the 26 seizure actions was 
24 bags. 

In all instances involving firms oth- 
er than flour milling companies, the 
indictment stated, “The product was 
adulterated while held for sale after 
shipment in interstate commerce.” 
The majority of the actions were in- 
stituted during 1950 and settled in 
the various federal district courts 
over the nation early this year. 

In one of the instances involving a 
milling company, the nature of the 
charge was “misbranding.” 

In the other cases involving a mill- 


ing company, the firm, a small mill 
in the Southeast, was ordered to pay 
a $50@fine which had been probated 
at the time of a previous conviction 
plus $50 fine plus cost of the current 
case. The nature of the charge in this 
case was “the product was manufac- 
tured under conditions which may 
have contributed to its adulteration,” 
indicating that the company did not 
maintain sanitary premises. 
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ARKELL & SMITHS ADDS 
FIVE-COLOR BAG PRESS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. — Installa- 
tion of a five-color press at the Can- 
ajoharie plant of Arkell & Smiths, 


31 


bag manufacturer, marks comple- 
tion of a half-million-dollar expansion 
project for the firm. 

Increased printing capacity has 
been added to each of the company’s 
plants during the past nine months. 
The multiwall bag plants at Mobile, 
Ala.; Wellsburg, W. Va., and Canajo- 
harie can print bags in from one to 
four colors and the specialty plant at 
Canajoharie can now print up to five 
colors. 

Additional capacity in bag making 
equipment has been installed at the 
Canajoharie plant and another new 
bag machine for 5- and 10-lb. bags 
is being put into operation at Mo- 
bile. 





Kuality Fachaging 
STANDS OUT 


The more attractively your product is packaged, the more chance it has to 


stand out in front. Your product deserves a package that adds to its value . . . in 


appearance . . 


in design . . . 


in quality. Why be satisfied with less than the 


best? You're assured maximum strength, quality fabrics, eye-catching appearance 


and skilled workmanship by Percy Kent. P/K gives you the “Royalty of Cotton Bags.” 


V> PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


RICHARD K. PEEK, President — ANDREW O. PEEK, Vice President 


AMcage Scriing Moa 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
Re 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft 
William, Ont., June 7, 1951 (000's omitted) 


Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 
Ft. William and 
Pt. Arthur 2 7 3,502 9,586 12,56¢ 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Churchill 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele 
vators 9,814 
Totals 41,898 9,698 13,108 
Year ago 4,270 > 4 981 2,85 
Receipts during week ending June 7 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 4,906 
Pacific seaboard. 2,174 
Churchill 347 
Int public and 
semi-public ele 
vators 


Totals 7,45 275 2,065 1,46 

Shipments during week ending June 7 
Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar 

Lake 2,07 37 «1,456 

tail 5 § 286 

Milled or 

processed 13 

Pacific seaboard 

Ocean ‘ ss 

Rail 5 < 47 
Other terminals* 6 


Totals .. 4,168 232 1,897 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
1950, to June 7, 1951 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..122 
Pacific seaboard 14,¢ 
Churchill 5,252 
Other terminals* 10,695 
Total shipments the crop year Aug. 1 
1950, to June 7, 19 
Ft. Wm.-Pt 110,106 10,147 
Pacific seaboard. 5 1,477 
Churchill 
Other terminalis* 


50,888 36,592 
27 254 1,428 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter 
minals, western division 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 12, in tons, with com 
parisons 


Shipments 

Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Week ending 
Minneapolis 
Kansas Cit 
Milwaukee 

Week ending 
Minneapolis 
Kansas ty 
Milwaukee 


Week ending 


\ 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Week ending 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending June 9% 
1951, and June 10, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 


June 19, 1951 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7~-American— -—in bond—, 
June June June June 
9 0, 
1951 1950 
Wheat 73,23 os 2,190 16 
Corn 8 4 5 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets June 9 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of 
given in parentheses) 

(3,541,000), bu corn, 6,031,000 (4,35 
oats, 36,000 (39,000); barley, 1,795,000 
$36,000); flaxseed, 77,000 (140,000) 
1,105,000 (100,000); rye, 123,000 (none) 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending May 12, in thousand bushels 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Minneapolis 148 80 214 337 6,842 9,103 
louluth 60 132 2 1.504 950 
Week ending May 19 
Minneapolis 158 163 
Duluth 150 397 
Week ending May 26 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Week ending June 
Minneapoli 
Duluth § 
Week ending June 
Minneapolis 17 
Duluth if 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT. ADS 


-im... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Mr. Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, announces 

that the 


Annual FIELD DAY MEET and 
BARBECUE will take place on the 
UHLMANN FARM, 103rd and 
Antioch Road, Friday, June 22, at 
2:00 P. M. 


Everyone Interested is Welcome. 


DR. JAMES A. McCAIN, President of 
Kansas State College of Agriculture, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas 

and 


MR. JOHN T. McCARTHY, Chairman of the 


Board, American Bakers Association, will de- 
liver the principal addresses. 


Different New Projects Will 
Be Shown 


We have arranged that in case of rain, the 
speaking program and refreshments will take 


place in the new Loafing Dairy Barn, just 
finished. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the Pp . ip | 
They rep t average 
xtr at which 





Lol, ry 











facturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
levels and do not take into account high or low 
| individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 
the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business last 
week in the Southwest held at a 
pace which matched the previous 
week as mills in the area sold a 
quantity equal to about one half of 
the week’s production capacity. Scat- 
tered bakery sales of moderate pro- 
portions, some improvement in fam- 
ily flour business and initial sales 
under the new International Wheat 
Agreement subsidies combined to cre- 
ate sales of 56% of capacity, com- 
pared with 50% in the preceding 
week and 71% a year ago. 

Flour business with the bakery 
trade was on a rather moderate 
scale last week. Segments of the 
trade had anticipated heavy new crop 
bookings because of forecasts of mar- 
ket strength after resumption of sub- 
sidized export sales of wheat and 
flour. The 1951-52 program was giv- 
en a green light on June 14, but 
during the first 24 hours export 
trading was light and furnished no 
stimulus to wheat prices. Thus, flour 
prices held about steady and bakers 
were not tempted to book flour sup- 
plies on long-term contracts. 

Actually, before and immediately 
following the opening of the wheat 
market June 15 there was a fair 
amount of bakery flour business. Sev- 
eral sales of round lots up to 8,000 
to 10,000 sacks each were reported. 
There were some 3,000- to 5,000-sack 
orders and a number single and dou- 
ble car trades. Most of the flour was 
booked on June or 120-day basis, 
but it was not believed many of the 
bakery buyers filled their purchase 
requirements beyond July. 

Earlier in the week sales were 
light. Scattered business was report- 
ed on the first two days of the week, 
then activity became very quiet and 
some mills drew a blank on bakery 
flour orders for a day or so. A cen- 
tral states account bought sufficient 
flour to cover its requirements 
through July. A few of the inde- 
pendent trade who had not complet- 
ed buying for June bought small lots. 

Family flour business was im- 
proved last week, particularly during 
one day in the middle of the week. 
At that, sales were not large, most- 
ly of moderate size. 

Clears picked up strength due to 
the export demand furnished by the 
beginning of new IWA sales. The 
market bounced up in anticipation 
of the business and continued 10¢ 
higher after clears became a factor 
in several IWA trades. 

Export demand was not up to the 
anticipation of the trade. The only 
European nation to show any inter- 
est in buying was Norway, and that 
country bought .7% ash clears for 
August-September shipment on the 
basis of $3.30, f.a.s. Gulf, after sub- 
sidy. Some fairly large round lots 
of flour ranging from low grades 
to short patent were sold to Cuba. 
Puerto Rico bought clears last week. 
Holland showed no interest in buying 
flour at the moment. 

Running time took another step 
towards capacity production at Kan- 


sas City last week. Operations were 
89% of capacity, compared with 80% 
in the preceding week and 76% a 
year ago. Interior mills also were 
running at about 90% of capacity. 

Quotations, carlots, June 16, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.65, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.45@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.35, first clears 
$4.25 @4.60, second clears $4.20@4.25, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.05@4.15; 
soft wheat short patent $7.05@7.35, 
straight $5.70@5.75, cake flour $6.35 
@6.65. 

Six mills report domestic business 
fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow, 3 dull. 


Hutchinson: Flour business picked 
up for mills in the Hutchinson area 
last week. A moderate number of 
bookings were made for the coming 
120 days, but most large buyers ap- 
peared to be holding off to await 
the outcome of the impending wheat 
crop. Family flour business continued 
quiet. Shipping directions strength- 
ened, and most mills were operating 
on a five-day basis. Flour prices 
closed the week 5¢ higher, an in- 
crease attributed to the rise in wheat 
prices influenced by the wheat ex- 
port program. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: family patent $6.20@6.30, 
bakers patent $5.40@5.50, standard 
$5.30 @5.40. 


Wichita: Mills operated 444 days at 
capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and ranged from 30 to 120% 
of capacity for an average of 66%, 
compared with 55% the preceding 
week and 55% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. Prices 
June 16 were about unchanged com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Texas: Last week Texas mills were 
still waiting for the revival in de- 
mand that will soon be urgently need- 
ed to replenish the disappearing back- 
log of bookings. Sales again totaled 
only 15 to 20% of capacity, practi- 
cally all to domestic outlets only. 


Running time again averaged about 
three days. Prices were unchanged 
except that clears were about 30¢ 
sack higher. Quotations June 16: 
family extra high patent $6.80@7.30, 
high patent $6.50@7; standard bak- 
ers unenriched $6@6.10; first clears, 
unenriched $5@5.10, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 
60%, but averaged only 21%, com- 
pared with 33% the previous week 
and 70% a year ago. Bookings were 
divided 65% to family buyers and 
35% to bakers. Operations averaged 
77%, compared with 75% the pre- 
vious week and 78% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 8¢ lower. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, June 16: carlots, family short 
patent $6.40@7.45, standard patent 
$6.15@7.15; bakers, unenriched short 
patent $5.80@6, standard patent $5.60 
@5.85, straight grade $5.60@5.80; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Omaha: There were no family flour 
sales in this area last week and only 
a few bakery flour bookings for July 
delivery. However, the market was 
steady to somewhat advanced due 
to the government subsidy announce- 
ment. Production averaged five days 
in Omaha. There were no govern- 
ment bookings, but considerable in- 
quiry on the export side from Central 
American countries. Domestic in- 
quiry was very quiet. Bakery patents 
averaged $5.15, with family flour sell- 
ing at $7.10. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
some improvement last week with 
prices about unchanged from the 
preceding period. Shipping directions 
were slow. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A fairly brisk run of 
bakery flour business late last week 
boosted the total sales for the period 
to 93% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 30% the previous week 





NEW YORK RETAILERS ELECT—Shown above are the new officers of the 
New York Association of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, taken during the 
recent convention of that group in Utica. Left to right are Thomas R. Mc- 
Carthy, Rochester, secretary; Walter C. Bauer, Bauer’s Famous Bakery, 
Brooklyn, treasurer; Robert Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, Rochester, third vice 
president; Rudolph Marx, Marx Bakeshop, Baldwin, second vice president; 
Charles Vogel, Vogel’s Bakery, |Utica, first vice president, and Henry Hoer, 


Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx, president. 


and 43% a year ago. Contributing to 
the larger sales total, too, was some 
fair business with Latin American 
countries following the resumption 
of subsidy payments on sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

Bakery flour business was slow 
throughout the week except for the 
spurt June 15 on an upswing in the 
wheat market. Sales included some 
lots ranging up to 10,000 or 15,000 
sacks plus scattered smaller trans- 
actions. 

Order balances of bakery flour 
buyers remain light, and it is ex- 
pected that any further show of 
strength in futures prices may touch 
off fairly good domestic business. 

Family flour sales were light, with 
prices unchanged from a week ago. 

Although there were some delays 
in handling business with Cuba be- 
cause of the government there work- 
ing out an import licensing system, 
some round lots of flour were booked 
under the IWA, with confirmation 
received from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Other Latin buyers of spring 
wheat flour included the Dominican 
Republic, Panama and Costa Rica. 

New domestic flour business ap- 
pears to be contingent on wheat 
market developments governed by 
movement of the new crop in the 
Southwest and impact of the ex- 
port program. As a result, buyers 
are watching the market carefully 
before replenishing their low order 
balances. 

Operations of Minneapolis mills 
last week averaged 76% ‘of five-day 
capacity, compared with 82% the 
previous week and 66% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, operations 
averaged 73% of capacity, compared 
with 76% the previous week and 68% 
a year ago. Shipments from all spring 
wheat mills averaged 76% of ca- 
pacity. 

A 10¢ sack discount for June ship- 
ment was put into effect June 18 
on the basis of strong spot millfeed 
prices. 

Quotations June 18: Standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.05, short patent $5.85@ 
6.15, high gluten $6.20@6.60, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clear $5.50@ 
6.20, whole wheat $5.65@5.95. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour 
sales continued slow, with shipping 
directions reported slow to good by 
various mills. Production averaged 
72% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 73% the previous week and 
70% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Export business in the 
wake of the announcement of sub- 
sidy payments under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement and replacement 
sales on the domestic front sparked 
some improvement in the flour pic- 
ture in the Chicago area last week. 

The improved situation was not 
shared by all industry members, how- 
ever, and several trade sources said 
sales left much to be desired. Ship- 
ping directions were better, however, 
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Monthly production——, 


Wheat n 

Rice mil 
Gluten feed 
Distillers’ drie 
Brewers’ dried 
Alfalfa meal 


grains . 


Total mill 
Soybean oil é 
Cottonseed oil 
Linseed oil meal 
Copra meal 
Peanut oil mea 


products 


Total oil 


Total feedstuff 


1951 1950 


1,402.5 


THE NORYHWESTERN MILLER 
USDA Report of Feedstuffs Output 


(in thousand tons) 


——Season's production——— 
Oct., "50- Oct., °49- Oct 
Apr., "51 Apr., "50 


arch, April, 


3456.0 3375 2,671.4 
13.1 10.0 < 132.4 
94.3 75.2 ° §13,5 
67.0 24.9 . 163.5 
20.4 19.2 3. 118.5 
38.1 508 2. 360.0 


617.9 fi 
580.3 4 

106.3 J 
67.2 


1 3,959.3 
v1) 2,818.4 
6 

. 4 
12.9 
17.9 


7 
3 
2. 
4. 
9. 
6. 


784.6 626.3 5,633.6 


1,143.9 9,923.9 





and grinding time pressed upward 
toward the five-day week level. 

New crop flour business still has 
not broken to any extent, although 
there was some upturn in the num- 
ber of inquiries received. Buyers and 
sellers appear to be at a temporary 
stalemate, waiting for clarification of 
price-making factors before making 
long-range commitments. 

Mills pointed out that all new or- 
ders were for small amounts, and 
mostly for immediate and prompt 
shipment. It also was observed that 
government flour buying has been at 
a standstill for the last two weeks. 
However, heavy purchasing is expect- 
ed when new appropriations become 
available July 1, the start of the new 
fiscal year 

Soft wheat millers experienced a 
fairly slow week, with virtually no 
safes for forward shipment. A few 
round lot sales were made to cracker 
bakers, the largest of which was 5,000 
sacks. The market for soft wheat 
clears was slow and mills apparent- 
ly were not pushing. Grinding time 
amounted to less than 50% of ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations June 16: spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.23, standard $5.70@6.13, 
clear $5.69@6.05; hard winter short 
$5.80@5.91, 95% patent $5.70@5.81, 
clear $4.96@5.70; family flour $7.80; 
soft winter short-$6.77@7.05, stand- 
ard $5.48@6.80, clear $5.75@6. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported an- 
other week of non-interest on the 
part of the trade. New sales were 
light, and shipping directions were 
moderate. Demand for clears for im- 
mediate shipment was reported fair, 
but a very heavy demand was ex- 
perienced for deferred shipment 

Elsewhere in the area, there was 
a pickup in interest displayed by 
flour buyers, particularly by bakers 
Buyers were attempting to stay close 
to the market in view of the rap- 
idly approaching harvest season. A 
few sales of sizable volume were 
made to independent bakers by hard 
wheat mills, but buying activity was 
not general. Clears were draggy for 
prompt shipment. Mills were asking 
50¢ sack over prompt shipment for 
August shipment clears. 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 16: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.60, ordinary 
$5.80, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.70; 
soft winter short patent $6.50, cake 
$6.50, pastry $5.60, soft straights 
$5.70, clears $5.15; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent $6.15, 
standard $6.05, clear $5.80, low pro- 
tein clears $5.35 


East 


Buffalo: Mills were reporting very 
good directions last week from buy- 
ers who seemed anxious to clean up 
their old commitments on the mills’ 
books. Replacement sales to bakers 
and others were limited and of small 
volume 

During the early part of the week 


several good inquiries came from 
chains and it looked as though the 
mills would place some good business 
on their books. But conditions 
changed, and it was reported that 
the prospective large buyers were 
standing aside awaiting a further 
drop in wheat prices before making 
any sizable commitments prior to 
the new crop wheat. Flour prices 
showed little if any change from the 
previous week. 

Quotations: spring family $7.70G 
8, high gluten $6.95@7, short pat- 
ents $6.50@6.53, standards $6.38G 
6.53, first clears $6.20@6.28; hard win- 
ter standards $6.25@6.30, first clears 
$5.90@5.95; soft winter patents $6.30 
@6.35, straights $6.15@6.20, first 
clears $5.60@5.65. 


New York: Business continued 
spotty last week. In general, buying 
remained in small scattered lots to 
come out promptly, as prices worked 
to lower levels. Apparently backlogs 
had reached replacement size among 
all branches of the trade, inclining 
both bakers and jobbers to replen- 
ish conservatively with an eye to the 
imminent expansion in winter wheat 
harvesting. 

The exception to the limited in- 
quiry was the sales that followed 
the issuance of the new export al- 
locations. This was considered in sev- 
eral channels as a bullish factor and 
caused some of the larger buyers 
to replenish their commitments mod- 
erately. 

Buying was divided principally 
among springs and Kansas grades, 
with scattered purchases of soft win- 
ters, for quick shipment, single car 
lots predominating. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Quotations June 16: spring high 
glutens $6.85@6.98, standard patents 
$6.30 @6.43, clears $6.10@6.40; south- 
western short patents $6.25@6.35, 
standard patents $6.05@6.15; high 
ratio soft winters $6.75@7.50, 
straights $5.85@6.20. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales were dull 
last week in the Pittsburgh area. 
New crop flour price inquiries were 
slow. Only fill-ins were sold in hard 
Kansas, spring wheat and soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours. A car or two 
with more mixed cars was the usual 
report on flour sales. 

Pastry and cake flours sold bet- 
ter than for some time past, but 
sales were not large enough to war- 
rant the statement that sales were 
good. Family flour sales continued 
to be very slack. Directions continued 
good to excellent. Commitnients made 
were mostly for immediate deliveries, 
and very few extended to 60 days. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, June 
16: bakers hard Kansas standard pat- 
ent $6@6.29, medium patent $6.08@ 
6.34, short patent $6.15@6.49; spring 
standard patent $6.34@6.52, medium 
patent $6.39@6.60, short patent $6.44 
@6.62, clears $6.11@6.73; high gluten 
$6.89@7.08; family flour, advertised 
brands $7.77@8, other brands $6.49@ 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


ANT’ 6 HOV T COMPANY 
cirTvy . MINNBBOTA 


GOLDEN CRES 


These “Star” flours 
will give you, 
not just 
good baking, 
but 
better baking 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 
family 
short 
standard 
first clear 
family 
short patent 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
white 
dark 
standard, 


Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
flour, 
flour, eee 
Semolina, bulk 
family .. 
high gluten ; 
BORE cn cccass 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark . 
Semolina, standard, 


Seattle 
Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 


*In cottons, Ft. 


bulk 


:.@6.70 
-@6.21 


William basis. 


Chicago 


5.70@6.13 


$6.45@7.55 $. 
o++@... 
6.20@6.60 
5.85@ 6.15 
5.75 @6.05 


5.69@6.05 
«-»@7.80 
5.80@5.91 
5.70@5,81 
ae 70 


6. 
5. 


8. 
4.: 
6. 


75 
7 
0: 


197.05 


8@6.80 
-@.. 
@6.00 
@5.80 
1@ 4.81 
2@6.07 


New York 


o1-@. 
6.30@6.43 
6.10@6. 
6.25 @6.35 
6.05 @6.15 
one @ wen 
5.85 @6.: 


rT 
6.05 @ 6.2 


cee @ wo. 
6.46@6.48 


Los Angeles 


@7.30 $...@... 
- @6.56 


eB ei 
-@... 
o@ ots 


$280-1b. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring exports? . 


Onta 
cotte 


Guns ..0 0° $F 75@8.00 
6.85@6.98 6.95 ‘ 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 


Mpls. St. Louis Buffalo 


$7.70@8.00 
o++@. 
6.95 @7.00 
6.50@6.53 
My 48@6.53 
i 28 
-@ 


Kans. City 


@o. 
eae <a 
26.@6.30 
90 @5.95 


D2 OHOHO9HS< 


»e 

wn 

i et et 
Saunas: 


5.20@5.30 
-80@7.85 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$7.77@8.00 $...@ 
6.89@7 ° 
6.44@6.62 «--@ 
6.34@6.52 --@ 
6.11 @6.73 ° @ 
6.15@6 . a 
6.00 @6. 28 @. 
”. < 4 2 as @ 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 9, and the 
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6.85; pastry and cake flours $5.85@ 
7.65; Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.50 
@6.60. 


Boston: The local flour market 
continued dull last week, with most 
of the buying confined to small job- 
lots for immediate needs. There are, 
however, a few sales reported for 
early July shipment, but the quan- 
tities were very moderate. Price 
movements were also restrained with 
most of the fluctuating being limited 
to slight variations of existing price 
ranges. Springs finished 5¢ higher to 
a similar amount lower, while hard 
winters were virtually unchanged. 
Soft wheat flours closed 10¢ higher 
to 10¢ lower. 

While the bakers strike in scat- 
tered parts of New England was the 
chief topic of discussion, it was too 
early to gauge its effect on current 
business. At the moment general 
business activity is so light that in- 
ventories are lasting considerably 
longer than customary. 

Quotations June 16: spring short 
patents $6.47@6.55, standards $6.37 
@6.50, high gluten $6.92@7, first 
clears $6.17@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.27@6.36, standards $6.07 
@6.15; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42 
@6.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.22; high ratio $6.77@7.52 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Flour prices in this 
market were displaying a degree of 
stability last week which is not re- 
flected in the sentiment of the trade 
as evidenced by the fact that most 
bakers are deferring commitments 
in the hope of purchasing later at 
something below present costs. 

Some mills continued to offer June 
shipment at a 5¢ sack discount from 
posted prices, something which a 
few think portends a decline. This 
has acted to discourage orders be- 
yond immediate needs. 

Reports in the trade indicate that 
stocks of both large and small op- 
erators are low, and mill representa- 
tives expect the condition to be at 
least partially rectified in the near 
future with some sizable placements 
to protect operators against a sud- 
den advance. In this connection, one 
or two of the chains have been mak- 
ing bids well below posted prices. 
Whether this signifies a willingness 
to buy or represents a test of the 
market's strength was not known. 

There is thinking that bakers may 
achieve some measure of protection 
by offering to buy on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis, but no instances 
of this have come to attention. 
‘Quotations June 16: spring family 
$7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6.25@6.35; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.15@5.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was fea- 
tureless again last week, with do- 
mestic business quiet and no news 
in the export picture. The mill grind 
was slightly better, but it was in an- 
ticipation of orders under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement and was 
not based on anything that the mills 
had in hand. Warehouse stocks are 
very heavy and the threat of a long- 
shore strike at the end of the week 
would probably mean that the tide- 
water mills would be shut down 
for the duration of the strike—and 
also the interior mills—because none 
of them have any storage space left. 
If they cannot continue shipments, 
they would be faced with immediate 
shutdown. Prices were unchanged. 
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Family patent $7.30, bluestem $6.56, 
bakery $6.70, pastry $6.21. 

Portland: Flour millers were dis- 
appointed on the announcement of 
the new flour subsidy rates and doubt- 
ed they would be able to do much, if 
any, business in export at the an- 
nounced rates. They were not ready 
to commit themselves until they re- 
ceived further details, but early in- 
dications were disappointing. 

Consequently business remained on 
the quiet side, both in export and do- 
mestic lines. It was too early to get 
into new crop flour business, as wheat 
prices locally are not stable enough 
on new crop to indicate at what 
price wheat might be bought. Present 
grindings are on old bookings with 
little new business being done. 

Flour quotations June 16: high glu- 
ten $6.91, all Montana $6.75, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.65, bluestem 
bakers $6.59, cake $7.26, pie $6.03, 
whole wheat 100% $6.28, graham 
$5.97, cracked wheat $5.99. 


South 


New Orleans: A rather slow but 
steady interest was developing in 
flour last week. However, the volume 
was still only moderate, with pur- 
chases in general for June and July 
and only on rare occasions for 120- 
day shipment. The June shipment 
business is apparently to cover re- 
placements of exhausted or nearly ex- 
hausted contracts. 

There is a distinct inclination by 
buyers in general to refrain from 
making heavy purchases until further 
details are known regarding the new 
crop. Hard winters were by far in 
best demand, with Kansas and Okla- 
homa mills primarily participating. 
Only an occasional sale was reported 
on northern springs for shipment 
through August, with a few more 
safes for prompt delivery. 

Cracker and cookie bakers con- 
tinued to run on good production 
and were taking replacements for 
immediate and prompt shipments. 
They still have some unfilled con- 
tracts. Illinois and Missouri soft win- 
ters enjoyed most of these sales, with 
little demand and no sales reported 
on Pacific Coast soft winters. Cake 
flour sales were rather quiet, but 
deliveries showed a slight increase 
and retail cake business has been 
doing better. 

Shipping directions were normal to 
slow, with stocks on hand showing 
a slight decrease. A small movement 
of new crop flour from Texas and 
Oklahoma is expected to reach here 
during the last week in June. Ex- 
port sales were very quiet, but heavi- 
er business was expected with issu- 
ance of the subsidy rates. 

Quotations June 16, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.35 
@4.65; spring bakery short patent 
$6.35@6.50, standard $6.05@6.30, 
first clear $5.95@6.25, high gluten 
$6.55@6.80; soft wheat short patent 
$5.90@6.20, straight $5.45@5.65, first 
clear $4.60@4.90, high ratio cake 
$6.15@6.55; Pacific Coast cake $6.80 
@6.90, pastry $6.10@6.20; shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Activity in east- 
ern Canadian mills is currently lim- 
ited to completing commitments for 
the U.K., the British West Indies and 
other overseas outlets in fulfillment 
of orders placed in recent months. 
Most plants resumed full capacity 
working as soon as the supply of 
wheat coming down from the Lake- 
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head increased with the reopening 
of navigation and the majority have 
enough orders on hand to carry them 
through to the end of June 

In some cases, the need to make 
up the time lost through forced shut- 
downs will enable work to be con- 
tinued into July but, generally speak- 
ing, orders on hand for this month 
are not large. The failure of the 
U.K. to come into the market, while 
not unexpected, was a disappoint- 
ment to some sections of the trade. 
July operations, however, will be tele- 
scoped into a shorter working period 
due to annual holidays and shutdowns 
for repairs and fumigation 

Some inquiries on a Class 2 basis 
continue to be received, but in the 
face of the inability of the Wheat 
Board to grant conversion permits, 
little has resulted. Mills 
exercising a certain degree 
of caution when accepting bookings 
under IWA because cases have re- 
cently arisen where governments 
have refused to allow the flour deal 
to be charged against their agree- 
ment quotas 

The trade is now marking time 
pending the placing of orders for the 
new crop year, but opinion on the 
speed with which buyers will come 
into the market is mixed. While some 
lean towards the view that import- 
ing countries will attempt to cover 
their requirements over a_ longer 
period than usual, the majority do 
not expect immediate business to be 
brisk the disturbed in- 
ternational situation. An additional 
point precluding buyers from making 
heavy and immediate commitments 
will be the lack of dollars following 
the heavy expenditure on stockpiling 
in recent months. 

A slight improvement in bread 
quality has been reported during the 
past week, and millers are now hope- 
ful that an improvement in the mix, 
following the clearance of toughs 
from the terminal elevators, will al- 
low the improvement to be main- 
tained 

Quotations June 16: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70 bbl., bakers $10.60 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to the U.K., government regu- 
lation flour $13.25 per 280 Ib. to end 
of June, Montreal. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
as quiet with little demand 
from either domestic or export out- 
lets. Quotations June 16: $9 bbl., sec- 
ond jutes, Montreal; export $4.90@ 
5 per 100 lb. cottons, f.a.s. Montreal 
Winter wheat prices have depreciated 
following a slide in demand, while 
the small amounts which are avail- 
able are stated to be of poor qual- 
ity. Quotations June 16: $1.80 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


business 


ire now 


because of 


classed 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills 
firmed only small new export flour 
sales to limited destinations last 
week. Less than 22,000 bbl. of new 
business confirmed and 15,000 
bbl. of this was worked to Japan, 
*hilippines and Lebanon. The re- 
mainder was sold under IWA, chiefly 
to Hong Kong and Cape Verde Is- 
lands. Domestic trade in western 
Canada is moderate, and mills are 
still operating close to capacity on 
export and domestic orders. Stocks 
of wheat and flour appear to be mov- 
ing more freely. Quotations June 16: 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.75@10.95; 
second patents $10.25@10.45, second 
patents to bakers $9.65@9.85: all 
prices cash carlots. 


con- 


was 
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Vancouver: Export flour business 
here continued generally quiet with 
the end of the crop year and the 
general shortage of milling wheat for 
overseas. Several countries across the 
Pacific are looking for Canadian flour, 
but conversion permits are not avail- 
able to any extent from the wheat 
board. 

The Philippines has been the main- 
stay of exporters here, but events 
which took place during the week 
have created a great feeling of un- 
rest among the mills. Reports reach- 
ing here from Manila are to the ef- 
fect that the government agency, 
PRISCO, has clamped down on cred- 
its for imported flour made from 
Class 2 wheat with the result that 
exporters are in the position of hav- 
ing confirmed orders for flour only 
to find they cannot receive payment. 

There were many reports on this 
subject, the main one being that 
PRISCO, faced with the problem of 
having considerable IWA flour which 
was landed in Manila some time ago, 
now beginning to deteriorate, has 
requested the central bank to with- 
hold credits on new imports, al- 
though the import licenses were is- 
sued freely for June and July imports. 

The new Philippine situation is 
causing Canadian shippers as well as 
American mills much concern since 
Manila buying has been running up 
to €00,000 bags per month. 

A limited volume of business is 
being done to Hong Kong for use of 
the colony only and not for re-export, 
which has been shut off by authorities 
there. 

Domestic trade continued  un- 
changed. Cash car quotations for 
hard wheat grinds: first patents $11 
in 98’s cottons; bakers patents $9.70 
in paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western cake and pastry to the trade 
$10.95 @ 11.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: An extremely tight 
spot millfeed market produced fur- 
ther price advances this week, with 
bran up $ ton and standard midds. 
up $5.50. Heavy demand from mix- 
ers for use in poultry feeds continued 
to exert upward pressure on the mar- 
ket. Feed for shipment after two 
weeks was offered at a 50¢ ton dis- 
count. Quotations: bran $56.50, stand- 
ard midds. $67, flour midds. $68, red 
dog $68. 


Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was higher and 
supplies were low. Quotations: pure 
bran $55@56, standard bran $54.50 
@55.50, standard midds. $65@66, 
flour midds. $67@68, mixed feeds $58 
@59, red dog $69@70. 


Kansas City: Millfeed found new 
strength this week after several days 
of relatively slow activity which 
overtook a climb in prices to the high 
point of the season. Shorts, for ex- 
ample, went to a top of $69.25 sacked, 
Kansas City, last week, slipped back 
$1@1.50 ton, then ascended to the 
top again June 18. Bran was equal- 
ly as strong, trading at $54@55, 
sacked, Kansas City. Demand was 
good, with offerings light. 

Hutchinson: Intensive; demand 
pushed millfeed prices up again last 
week, with bran advancing $4.50 and 
shorts $6. Mills were unable to sup- 
ply the demand which came from all 
classes of trade. Carlot quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $54@54.50, 
shorts $68@68.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
heavy last week, with offerings in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 16: bran $54@54.50, 
shorts $68@68.50. Bran advanced $4 


Rogers C. B. Morton 


Cc. Dean McNeal 


PILLSBURY PROMOTIONS—C. Dean McNeal and Rogers C. B. Morton 
have been elected corporate vice presidents of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., it has 
been announced by Philip W. Pillsbury, president. Mr. McNeal, head of 
Pillsbury Mills business analysis department, is a former deputy price 
administrator in the Office of Price Administration. He joined Pillsbury in 
1947. Mr. Morton is president of Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, which 
merged with Pillsbury last April. He will continue to reside at Louisville and 
will remain as head of the Ballard organization. A grandson of Thruston 
Ballard, one of the original founders of the firm in 1880, he entered flour 
milling in 1939 and from 1942 to 1945 served with the army field artillery. 
He is largely responsible for Ballard’s diversification into the formula feed 
field and the construction of the organization’s new feed plant at Louisville. 





@4.50 ton and shorts $6@6.50 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations June 16: 
bran $62@63, gray shorts $76@77, de- 
livered Texas common points; about 
$3.50 higher on bran and $5.50 up on 
shorts compared with the week pre- 
vious. Demand continued very ac- 
tive, while offerings remained lim- 
ited. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $6 ton higher, shorts $7.50 ton 
higher. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$55@55.50, gray shorts $68.50@69. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
higher. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $56.50@57.50, mill run $63.60@ 
64.60, shorts $70.80@71.80; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Omaha: A strong market prevailed 
here in millfeed. Demand was brisk, 
with supply fair. Bran quoted at 
$54.50 and shorts at $68.75. 

Chicago: Powered by a strong de- 
mand in the face of limited supplies, 
millfeeds soared upward to equal the 
season’s peak prices on some classes 
in Chicago last week, although con- 
sumer resistance forced some con- 
traction near the end of the period. 
Prices at the end of the week were 
$4@6 ahead of a week earlier, al- 
though this was $1@1.50 below the 
week's best levels. Quotations June 
18: bran $58.50@59, standard midds. 
$69@71, flour midds. $70@72, red 
dog $71@73. 

St. Louis: Buyers were attempt- 
ing to cancel out previous purchases 
and as a result the market showed 
signs of weakening. Mill offerings 
continued light. Bran $57.50@58, 
shorts $71.75@72.50, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices in this 
market continued to rise last week, 
showing a substantial upturn as com- 
pared with the previous week's quota- 
tions. Lessening of the pressure from 
Canadian millfeeds, together with a 
higher quoted market for western 
brans and a better outlook for the 
northwest feeds, tended to result in 


a better outlook for this local mar- 
ket. Quotations: standard bran $58 
@61, standard midds. $63@65, flour 
midds. $69@71, red dog $70@72. 

Boston: A downward price move 
in the local millfeed market was 
arrested last week. Quotations 
showed advances of $3@5. Most of 
the business during the week con- 
sisted of small lots to take care of 
current needs. Quotations June 16: 
standard bran $59, middlings $61.50 
@62, mixed feeds $69. 

Philadelphia: Heavier types of mill- 
feed displayed renewed strength in 
the local market in the wake of re- 
ports that inquiry expanded at a tire 
when there was a contraction in of- 
ferings. Those who had permitted 
stocks to get lower than usual are 
said to be rushing about trying to 
locate replenishments. The June 16 
quotation of $64 on standard bran 
was unchanged, but standard midds. 
were up $3 to $67 and red dog moved 
ahead $5 to $74. 

Pittsburgh: Sales were slow last 
week. Prices were up and buyers 
waited to see what the next price 
move would be. Wholesalers con- 
tinued to buy cautiously, not extend- 
ing beyond 30 days. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $62.20@63.75, 
standard midds. $70.75@77.20, flour 
midds $74.10@75.20, red dog $75.20@ 
76.70. 

New Orleans: Inquiries and sales 
were more frequent last week with 
the steady advance in prices of both 
bran and shorts. Bran advanced ap- 
proximately $4 and shorts as much as 

. Demand was good since mixers 
and jobbers had been holding off in 
expectation of still lower prices. Buy- 
ers were still displaying caution. Bran 
$63 @64.50, shorts $78@78.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed situation con- 
tinued extremely tight last week, 
with no offerings for any position. 
Mills were simply digging out from 
under previous commitments. It was 
hoped that by the end of June some 
July offerings would appear. Several 
carloads of Canadian millfeed were 
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BUG CHASER—C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Manhattan, is shown at the wheel of the Kansas Weevil Wagon now 
used in a series of meetings over the state to demonstrate the application of 
grain fumigants in reduction of loss in stored grain. The truck, loaned to 
the Kansas Wheat Quality Council by the International Harvester Co., carried 
both power aud hand-operated spraying equipment. Many custom sprayer 
operators became interested in adding this service to their line. 





said to have moved into the market, 
thus bringing a measure of tempo- 
rary relief, but the price was some- 
what above ceilings of local millers 
and buyers took on only enough for 
spot requirements. Nominal quota- 
tions ranged from $51@52.75, de- 
pending on individual ceilings. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged, with demand strong and 
little to offer. Plants were running 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
Mills were sold through July. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $52, 
middlings $57; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $59, middlings $64; to 
California: red bran and mill run 
$59.50, middlings $64.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Mill run $52@56, mid- 
dlings $60 ton. 

Toronto - Montreal: A scarcity of 
shorts developed due to increased 
demand from both the export and 
domestic markets. For other types 
the supply is good, but demand is 
only fair. Quotations June 16: bran 
$59, shorts $62, middlings $64, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
continues unchanged, with a fair 
amount of millfeed moving across the 
border to neighboring states. Ample 
supplies are available here for cur- 
rent needs. Cash car quotations: bran 
$53.30@56.55, shorts $54.30@57.55, 
middlings $58.80@61.05. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds 
were in moderate demand last week 
and supplies from western mills were 
moving to eastern Canada. There was 
no accumulation of stocks and prices 
remained firm. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $54 
@59, shorts $57@60, middlings $57 
@61, cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices are unchanged 
and demand remains limited. Quota- 
tions: pure white rye $5.45@5.95, 
medium rye $5.25@5.75, dark rye 
$4.35@4.75. . 

Buffalo: Advancing prices for rye 
grain failed to stir any new interest 
in the purchase of rye flour by lo- 
cal area bakeries. Sales of rye baked 
goods continue at a seasonal level, 
with bakers taking only enough flour 


to keep stocks at a comfortable level. 
Quotations: white rye $6.20@6.30, 
medium rye $6@6.10, dark rye $5.20 
@5.30. 

New York: Rye flour markets last 
week were weak, with little interest 
or sales. Pure white patents $6.05 
@6.21. 

Philadelphia: A stronger undertone 
in the local rye market discouraged 
those who had been deferring replen- 
ishment programs in the belief that 
a downward reaction was long over 
due. The development had the ef- 
fect of discouraging any placements 
except for the small amounts need- 
ed to maintain production. The June 
16 quotation on rye white of $6.10 
@6.20 compared with $5.95@6.05 in 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye business remained 
slack last week. Prices were too high 
to bring buying interest, bakers and 
jobbers said. Directions were slow. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye No. 1 $5.88@6.14, me- 
dium $5.63@5.89, dark $4.68@5.39, 
blended $6.60@6.68, rye meal $5.39 
@5.64. 

Chicago: Rye business was spotty 
in Chicago last week, although a 
few small lot sales for nearby ship- 
ment were sold, probably constitut- 
ing a slight upturn in volume as com- 
pared to the previous period. White 
patent rye sold at $5.77@5.80, medi- 
um $5.57@5.60, dark $4.20@4.81. 

St. Louis: New sales as well as 
shipping directions remained fair. 
Pure white $6.15, medium $5.95, dark 
$5.15, rye meal $5.65. 

Portland: White rye $7.29, pure 
dark $6.24. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
quiet, a situation which will continue 
for the next few months. Quota- 
tions June 16: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $6.40, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Mills reported only sea- 
sonal trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal. Small lots were changing hands 
and supplies, while moderate, were 
sufficient to take care of buying or- 
ders. Quotations June 16: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.30@6.55; all prices cash 
carlots. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 


quoted at $5.49 in 100-lb. sacks, June 
18; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 24.62 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 24.62, com- 
pared with 17.18 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 51.94 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index, 51.97, 
is based on USDA import ceiling 
price. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Howard W. Files 
Appoints MNF 
Committees 


CHICAGO—Howard W. Files, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration has announced the following 
MNF committee appointments for 
1951-52: 

Finance—Charles Ritz, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman; 
W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Ft. 
Worth; Ellis D. English, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

National Emergency Problems—C. 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman; C. C. Farring- 
ton, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co.; P. M. Marshall, 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
Chicago; Richard G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; D. A. Ste- 
vens, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Howard W. Taylor, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Wheat Flour Institute—J. C. Beav- 
en, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
chairman; G. J. Buettner, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; Paul S. Gerot, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; George Norris, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. J. 
Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co. 

Grain Grades—E. W. Reed, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
chairman; H. C. Altmansberger, Igle- 
heart Brothers Division, Evansville, 
Ind.; P. B. Hicks, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Joe P. Lackey, 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich.; 
Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; Francis Mc- 
Kown, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Allan Q. 
Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Paul G. Ostroot, General Mills, 
Inc., Portland; Cecil Taylor, Bay 
State Milling Co., Minneapolis; Owen 
Wimberly, Okeene (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville. 

Agriculture—D. A. Stevens, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman; 
W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis; C. C. Farrington, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; C. S. Gordon, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; J. C. 
Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. W. Reed, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; Howard Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
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Family Flour—G. J. Buettner, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, chair- 
man; M. J. Buhler, Buhler Mill & 
Elevator Co., Memphis; V. H. Engel- 
hard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville; R. B. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co.; W. Floyd McRae, 
Igleheart Brothers Division, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Allen Mactier, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; E. L. 
Schujahn, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; James Sowden, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Technical—W. L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, chair- 
man; R. K. Durham, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Glenn E. Findley, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; 
W. L. Heald, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis; Frank Hildebrand, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. E. 
Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; H. W. Putnam, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; W. L. 
Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Joe Robertson, Ew- 
ing Mill Co., Brownstown, Ind.; A. R. 
Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles R. Veeck, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn.; John S. Whinery, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Bakery Relations—G. Cullen Thom- 
as, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
chairman; J. C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; W. H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Henry 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Farm Relations—Henry E. Kuehn, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
chairman; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; C. A. 
Jordan, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita; C. Dean McNeal, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Walter H. 
Mills, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Henry D. Pahl, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; P. R. 
Trigg, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont.; Phil I. Welk, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Durum—P. M. Petersen, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man; Earl F. Cross, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Maurice Johnson, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. W. Quig- 
gle, H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. M. Steinke, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; E. E. Turn- 
quist, Crookston Milling Co., Crook- 
ston, Minn.; J. M. Waber, Amber Mill- 
ing Division, St. Paul. 

Transportation — James E. Skid- 
more, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, chairman; Frank J. Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 
M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, N.C.; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
St. Louis; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; John 
L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; William T. MacArthur, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Mark 
N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo. 

Millfeed—D. P. Kingsley, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, chairman; A. F. Anglemyer, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn.; Lawson Cook, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver; Robert V. 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; R. H. Hommel, Jr., Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Inc., Beardstown, II1.; 
J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; R. D. Zumwalt, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Robert S. Coons, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., will be a 
member of a discussion panel consid- 
ering the subject of “Supplementary 
Costs of Labor,” June 27 before the 
32nd annual international cost con- 
ference of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, in Chicago. 

rs 

Miss Irma Prina, of Frank R. Prina 
Corp., New York, has left on a month's 
vacation. She will visit relatives on 
the West Coast. 

Y 

Four representatives of the Irish 
oat milling industry recently toured 
U.S. plants under the auspices of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The processing and marketing 
study group’s tour was part of ECA’s 
technical assistance program. The 
four men are Chalmers E. F. Trench, 
McCann & Hill, Ltd., Drogheda; Ber- 
nard O’Rourke, B. O’Rourke & Co., 
Dundalk; Nathaniel R. B. Haskins, 
D. H. Haskins & Son, Wicklow, and 
William Maddin Scott, Scotts Mills, 
Castlefin. The group visited New 
York, Chicago, Battle Creek, Minne- 
apolis, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Washington, D.C. 

a 

Martin Witsenburg of the Amster- 
dam importing firm of M. Witsenburg, 
Jr., last week visited the New York, 
Chicago and Minneapolis offices of 
The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Wit- 
senburg made the visits as part of his 
tour of U.S. milling centers. He 
planned to leave Minneapolis June 20 
for Kansas City. 

S 

Among visitors to the floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week were Victor H. Wallace of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
Clark R. Yager, vice president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville. 

a 

F. M. Atkinson, president of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited in the New York market last 
week. Mrs. Atkinson acompanied him 
on the eastern trip. 

* 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
visited the company’s New York 
offices recently. 


Personnel of the New York offices 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., held their an- 
nual picnic, ball game and dinner on 
Long Island June 15. 

e 

Paul Marshall, vice president and 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., is back in his office at 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, after 
a two-week trip in the East following 
the meeting of the association in Ro- 
anoke, Va., June 1-2. 


J. Gordon Pratt of the Toronto 
grain and flour firm of R. C. Pratt & 
Co., Ltd., was married June 16 to 
Miss Joan Eastmure. 


Regional home economists of the 
Wheat Flour Institute are attending 
a conference this week in the Chicago 
office. They are Clarice Bloom, west 
central states; Pauline Girard, north- 


eastern states; Louise Garrett, south- 
western states; Helen Rodgers, east 
central states; Joellene Vannoy, 
southeastern states, and Margaret 
Jane Brennan, western states. 


Announcement has been made of 
the engagement and approaching mar- 
riage Aug. 11 of-Miss Marjorie Krou- 
til, Yukon, Okla., and Carl A. Wal- 
lace, E] Dorado, Kansas. Miss Kroutil 
is the daughter of Robert A. Kroutil 
of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co. 


Henry D. Pahl, president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, visited 
the Millers National Federation office 
in Chicago June 14. 


- 

R. Hugh Uhimann, vice president, 
Valley Grain Co., Kansas City, enter- 
tained the membership of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and other guests 
with a barbecue on the Uhlmann 
Farm near Overland ark, Kansas, 
June 12. About 100 persons were on 
hand for the baseball, horseshoe and 
card games and the ribs, ham and 
beef. 

J 

George B. Wagner, entomologist, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Millers National Federation 
office in Chicago June 14. 


* 

H. R. Cramer, vice president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, and Mrs. 
Cramer left June 15 for a vacation 
in Colorado Springs. They planned a 
brief visit at Amarillo, Texas, on 
their way. 

* 


0. L. Spencer, Cleveland manager 
for the Montana Flour Mills Co. was 
in the New York market June 11-12. 

2 

Saul Wooster, New York manager 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., and Jack Davis, New Jer- 
sey flour jobber, each celebrated a 
25th wedding anniversary June 9. 

s 

Gerald Ehernberger, manager of 
the Golden West Grain Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., was a recent visitor at the of- 
fice of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis. He is the father of A. G. 
Ehernberger, sales manager for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

s 


In a facetious mood, Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce directors re- 
cently presented James 8. Hargett, 
retired president of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., with a 
degree from the “university of civic 
service.” Mr. Hargett recently took 
over as food chief in the Oklahoma 
City office of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. A “citation”; was also 
awarded Mr. Hargett when he quali- 
fied as an expert gin rummy player. 

a 


Millers, grain men and members of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
attended luncheons and cocktail par- 
ties held June 13 and 14 aboard the 
yacht Carmac, owned by Cargill, Inc. 
H. Robert Diercks, manager of Car- 
gill’s St. Louis office, acted as host on 
the yacht, which was moored on the 
Mississippi River a short distance 
from the Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing. 





MENTE BAGS 


come 
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ALWAYS! 
Dependable Quality 
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You Owe It To 
Your Products— 


You Owe It To 
Your Customers— 


To Use the Best 
Bags Available. 


That Means 


MENTE 
) BAGS 


—~— Burlap or Cotton 
New or Used 


Mente Dainty Prints Make Every Bag 2 Premium! 


MENTE «& CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 690 


New Orleans, 7 


Box 1008 
Savannah ° 


Dept. N 
Box 204 
. Houston, 1 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinaati and other large cities 
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GRANGE 
URS... 


FL 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


2 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 


MILL 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 

June 14 June 15 

To Dec. 15, 1951: 
$ 


June 18 


$1.64 
1.57 1.5 
1.53 1.5 
1.4 

1.4 


$1.62 


1.51 
1.45 3 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
June l4 Junel5 June 

61 

58 

56 

59 

48 
Mediterranean, 
and adjacent 


*Guif to all of Europe, 
Middle East, all of Africa 
islands. 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 

tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 





Subsidy 


(Continued from page 9%) 


exports are concerned they must be 
lifted for export not later than Dec. 
15 or else become subject to impor- 
tant subsidy penalties. The same con- 
dition also applies to bulk wheat ex- 
ports except that the penalty dead- 
line is the monthly export authoriza- 
tion announced by USDA. 

A bulk grain exporter must move, 
unless approval of a delay is given 
by CCC, the export sales he has re- 
ported for the same month in which 
the USDA has announced an export 
authorization. Failure to meet that 
deadline without exception granted 
by CCC will bring a penalty in the 
form of a reduction in the amount of 
the wheat subsidy which was avail- 
able at the time the sale was report- 
ed and registered at USDA. 

The same condition exists as far as 
flour exports are concerned except 
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that the flour export deadline is Dec. 
15 and not the current month of the 
USDA export announcement. 

USDA is attempting in this new 
subsidy regulation to gear the pur- 
chases of foreign buyers to a govern- 
ment ideal of monthly movements. If 
a monthly movement fails to occur 
according to USDA standards officials 
say they will redistribute the whole 
monthly authorization among other 
buyers. How they can handle this re- 
distribution remains to be seen. 

From a market viewpoint the sub- 
sidy regulation is geared to an ideal 
which USDA officials believe will oc- 
cur. From the viewpoint of foreign 
buyers there seems to be a marked 
bearishness on U.S. wheat. 

The following prices were listed 
as current equivalents of the IWA 
maximum price (bulk basis): East 
Coast $1.98, f.0o.b. vessel to all des- 
tinations; Gulf Coast $1.93, f.o.b. ves- 
sel to Europe, Middle East, Africa 
and adjacent islands; $1.96 to Far 
East; $1.98 to Latin America; West 
Coast $1.80 in store all destinations. 

Export payment rates on sales of 
wheat and flour will be established 
on the basis of these maximum equiv- 
alent prices, plus 6¢ bu., the esti- 
mated average charge for carrying 
wheat during the 1951-52 IWA year. 
This charge will apply regardless of 
the date of export. Canada also an- 
nounced addition of a carrying 
charge. (See story on page 9.) 

Announcement of subsidies will be 
made daily, Monday through Friday, 
in Washington as under the 1950-51 
program. Payments announced since 
the start of the program are listed 
on page 40. 

About three cargoes of hard winter 
wheat have been reported sold thus 
far and flour purchases have been 


is NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





made only by a few Latin American 
nations and Norway. 

Buyers of export wheat for August 
shipment under the subsidy program 
were reported to have been Norway 
and Israel. Norway bought one or 
two cargoes for Gulf shipment and 
Israel contracted for a cargo. Euro- 
pean wheat crops are in or near the 
harvest period and most nations on 
the continent are holding off import 
buying until size of the harvest is 
determined. The main interest pro- 
fessed by Europe is in U.S. spring 
wheat at this time of the year, but 
buyers and sellers have not been able 
to get together as yet. 

Causing concern in the _ export 
wheat market are the maritime 
strikes on U.S. coasts. Dock workers 
are striking against U.S. ships and 
will load only foreign flag ships at 
U.S. ports. 

The only European buyer of flour 
since the subsidy program com- 
menced June 15 was Norway. Agents 
procured several thousand tons of .7% 
ash 11% protein clears for August- 
September shipment from Gulf at a 
top of $3.32 f.a.s. Gulf, after subsidy. 

Another fairly substantial buyer of 
winter and spring wheat flours was 
Cuba. Mills also booked scattered 
lots of flour with Puerto Rico, Domin- 
ican Republic and Costa Rica. 

Information received from the 
Netherlands this week leads the trade 
to believe that flour purchases by 
Dutch agents will not be made for a 
month or so. 
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ELEVATOR OPENING 


DOUGHERTY, TEXAS—tThe for- 
mal opening of a new 150,000 bu. 
elevator here, owned by the Producers 
Cooperative Elevator Co., was held 
June 12. The concrete structure was 
erected at a cost of $85,000. A. H. 
Kreis is president of the cooperative. 





DEATHS 


John Melady, formerly a prominent 
grain exporter in Toronto, died re- 
cently at his home in New York. 
Mr. Melady was at one time a mem- 
ber of the firm of Melady, Gooderham 
& Sellers, grain exporters of Winni- 
peg. 


D. Webster Meredith, retired Phila- 
delphia flour man, died at this home 
in West Chester, Pa., June 13 at the 
age of 90. He was manager of the 
Standard Milling Co. Philadelphia 
office from 1919 until he retired 17 
years ago. 





Albert Moore, 20, son of James W 
Moore, vice president and secretary 
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Advertisements in this departmen 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, 25, 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


re oS v ee eo ome 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MILLER WANTED—RYE AND BUCK- 
wheat mill. Steady year ‘round employ 
ment. For full information write to Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., P. O. Box 31, Janes- 
ville, Wis 





MILLER WANTED — MEDIUM-SIZE IN- 
dependent Minnesota mill desires experi- 
enced miller immediately. Write direct to 
Stockton Roller Mill Co., Stockton, Minn 
giving your qualifications 


SALES MANAGER—FOR WELL 
milling organization. Established 
of both hard and soft wheat flours. Good 
opportunity. State age, experience, salary 

and other pertinent information 

Address 2810, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


15 YEARS PLUS EXPERIENCE WITH 
large milling company in all phases of 
detail and administration wit 
Familiar with 
operations vesire 
firm in populous 
r Southeast preferred 
The Northwestern Miller 
2, Minn 


KNOWN 


brands 


desired 








less location 
Address 


Minne 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Vv 


FEED MILL 
FOR SALE 


Manitowoc Rapids 
Wisconsin 
MILL with DAM RIGHTS 
DWELLING 
For Details Write 
East Wisconsin Trustee Company 


926 South 8th Street 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

















BAKE 
SAFE 


of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, was killed in a boating acci- 
dent near Minneapolis June 14. He 
was thrown from a speedboat and 
slashed by the propeller. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a ee v et 
FOR SALE—ONE 14500 UNION SPECIAL 
Sewing Head New 1947, used as spare 
only, $300. One Swing Head Singer Sew 
ing Machine with two heads, complete, 








yy. 
BAY 

STATE 
E. ©. Ryan, 76, who served the bak- $350. Moody & Thomas Milling ©. 

ing trade for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., x 

for 25 years prior to his retirement in 

1947, died in Minneapolis June 18. He MACHINERY WANTED 

was an honorary life member of the Vv 

Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- WANTED TO BUY — RICHARD po So 

ing Industry. Mr. Ryan is survived by — good ‘mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


his widow. J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 




















Henry B. Gregory, 90, president of 
the H. B. Gregory Co., Milwaukee 
bakery supply firm, died June 9. He 
founded the company in 1898 and was 
active in the business until his death. 
Associated with him was a son, James 
H., who, with another son and two 
daughters, survives. 


Rye Flour Output 
‘ollowing is the rye flour output reported 
Northwestern Miller by principal 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
ative figures for the previous weeks 
May June June 

25 1 


Bay STATE MILLING CO. 


NONA 


v MINNESOTA 
SPRING 


WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


June 
4 8 16 
Wedds {-HARD 1,699 17,269 21,071 *21,867 


Five mills 21, 
mills. 


*Four 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





WE wish that you could see the care with 
which we are preparing for the new hard win- 
ter wheat crop coming to harvest. We make 
careful surveys each year and do extensive lab- 
oratory work to make certain that only the 
choicest wheats of superior baking character 
BREAD—Your Best and go into I-H flours. And that extra effort is re- 
" Cheapest Food flected in every season in the superior baking 
results from I-H flours. | 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D.27 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. prapip city, s. D. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 











New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





T teases & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 




















The dentist asked his new patient 
if he had been anywhere else before 
coming to see him. 

“Only to the village druggist,” said 
the patient. 

“And what idiotic advice did he 
give you?” asked the dentist with the 
professional man’s usual contempt for 
the layman’s opinion. 

“Why, he told me to come and see 
you,” said the patient innocently. 


¢¢ ¢ 


An old Frenchman who admitted 
to 108 years said to the reporter, 
“Good eating and good drinking is 
what has preserved me. Wine is the 
only beverage for sensible humans. 
Why am I in such perfect health? 
Well, not a drop of water has ever 
passed my lips.” 

“I don’t believe that,”’ said the re- 
porter. “Don’t you ever brush your 
teeth in the mornings?” 

“For that,” replied the old gentle- 
man, “I use a light sauterne.” 


¢$¢¢ 

A worried-looking man in a florist 
shop asked for three potted gera- 
niums. 

“I'm sorry,” said the clerk, “we're 
out of geraniums just now, but we 
have some nice potted chrysanthe- 
mums.” 

“No, they won't do,” replied the 
man. “I promised my wife I'd water 
her geraniums while she was away.” 

¢?¢? 

Three professional football players 
were sitting on the bench exchanging 
yarns about how they happened to 
leave school and take up professional 
playing. 

“In my senior year at Yale,” said 
the first player, ‘they made me take 
calculus. I just couldn’t make head 
nor tail of it, so they threw me out 
on my ear.” 

“That's the way it was at Michi- 
gan,” said the second man. “In my 
junior year I had to take advanced 
trigonometry, and I wasn’t able to 
understand a thing, so out I went.” 

Then the U.C.L.A. man spoke up. 
“Say, did you fellows ever run across 
a subject called long division?” 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8T. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People”’ 
313 Chamber of C e Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 





O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 





| KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
Brokers 


Flout 


t 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Carvin Hosmer, Storte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











s a 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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Milled in St. Louis, home of the famous 
Cardinal ball club, the COCKADE line of Kansas 


Flours is recommended for pan breads of good 


volume, close, even grain and silky texture, 
yet with sufficient fermentation tolerance to 


carry doughs through prolonged makeup time 


when necessary. 


COCKADE A...Standard Patent of 
bolder type, frequently sold as “best” 
grade. 


COCKADE AA...a real fancy Patent 
and a sturdy, bangup performer. The 
type most bakers prefer. 


COCKADE AAA...the very finest 
quality possible to produce in the more 
delicate Short Patent type. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





lune 21-28—Grocery Manufactur- 
ers America, Inc., Greenbrier, 
White Springs, Va.; pres., 
Paul 8S. Willis, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 

June 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul 
Uhimann Farm near Overland Park, 


ment Assn., Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn and Bakers Club of Balti- 
mere; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 


Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, 

June 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., outing in Green’s aPrk, Walling- 
ford; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 16. 

June 28-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 189 N, Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 





0 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-1l—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Oo. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 17-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production and Management 
Conference; Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. P. 
Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsyivania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 





HEWN a housewife gets a grocery 
bill today 


more like the national debt. 


it looks more and 


That 
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I, Ammon, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Fiour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


1952 


April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6. 








A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


Dye) 1-3 Fs 


1FLO 





makes tasty baked goods look pretty 
reasonable to her. Then, too, some of 
the more expensive items like beef are 
having price ceiling trouble and may 
become harder to buy. It looks like 
flour will be a more popular food this 
coming year. Last year there was a 
modest gain in flour consumption, too. 
So, a flour jobber ought to be making 
plans to push sales aggressively this 
year. And don’t forget that the extra 
fine quality of DOBRY’S BEST and 
BEST of the WEST gives added power 


to any jobber’s sales program. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 


ARM 














don on. Ol. shoomle 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 


KING MIDAS @ FLOUR MILLS 


BR § eS HR 6 BOP Ort 41 8 os Et. 2S ee ee eee 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





—— PEAK STANDARD 


FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike .. . and 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 





SALINA, KANSAS 











REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 








: ELEVATOR “A” 


spacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


E, M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
R. B. CALDWELL 





a 
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Cable Address: ““Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FEnNnELL,” Liverpool 








Cable Address: ‘“Trowtopri,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LT >. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. ¢ 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. B. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIs.” Glasgow 
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BORDEN CO. ELECTS 
TWO VICE PRESIDENTS 


NEW YORK—Herbert H. Clarke, 
Jr., and Charles W. Niederauer have 
been elected vice presidents of the 
Borden Company’s chemical division, 
William F. Leicester, president of 
the division, has announced. 

Mr. Clarke has been manager of 
the division’s West Coast activities 
since 1950, and he joined the division 
in 1940. Mr. Niederauer has been 
manager of general services and ex- 
ecutive assistant to Mr. Leicester for 
the past three years. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR ADDITION 

BEULAH, N. D. — The Beulah 
Farmers Union is rapidly completing 
its $44,250 addition to its elevator 
here. The new structure will have a 
capacity of 80,000 bu. Members of 
the board of directors are John Kus- 
ler, president, Ed Anderson, vice 
president, Ernest Hafner, secretary, 
and Julius Orth and William Binder. 
John Reinhardt is manager. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NORTH DAKOTA FIRM EXPANDS 

JAMESTOWN, N. D.—The James- 
town Grain Co. has completed con- 
struction of its 40,000 bu. capacity 
elevator addition that has increased 
the company’s total elevator storage 
capacity to 80,000 bu. 

R. F. and Mary Boehm are the 
owners of the company, having pur- 
chased it in 1937 from the Atwood- 
Larson Co. of Minneapolis. 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Medium” 








Handel-en 


N. V.. industrie 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








Cables: Radium 


RT 


8 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 


Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM LLAND 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank ‘x. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








P. » ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR 


References: 


Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN \\ERGH'’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
0. BOX 
AND FEEDSTUFFS 


, De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
* The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Four, cereals, feed, aroins, ot. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “DirLoma,"’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & & t VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


pay 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glenicairn,” Glasgow 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
fll be sent on request 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 








Cable Address: “G 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij; N. V 


Cable Address: “Matiluch” 








FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ancuor,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street LASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


EITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: 


“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTE 
155 Wallace St., GLAscow, c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Purp, Dundee 











PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


FOR 77 YEARS 





Cable Address: 


BRANCHES: Bremen - 


Own elevators: 


Capacity: 








C. MACKPRANG JR. 


Hamburg 36 


Kornmackprang. 


Importers of 
GRAIN, FEEDSTUFFS, PULSES 


Port Hamburg, 
Kornhaus Suderelbe. 


1,000,000 bushels. 


Hannover + Dusseldorf 


Rethe-Speicher 
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Seen the new rooms?... 
ot tHe SHERMAN 


Moke the Sher 
Chicago's Mo ae <_ll 
personality ee rooms, 
hotel...now  ¢*omotically designed. 


College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 
© Handy-to- 
everything location. 
@ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Fronk W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


i Am a 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO.. 
Monroe, Mich. 











CARGILL 


/ ptthlttyy 
ly UMMA 


/ 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











} MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan Te, 








Konsas City, Kan. 





INDEX OF ADVERTISER 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Bvans . 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd. 
Amber Milling Division . 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. . 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co........ 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.... 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .... 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 


Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. oe 
Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Mfil & Elevator Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. . 

Chicago, So, Shore & So Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Commissiehandel ‘‘Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Millis Co.. 
Continenta! Grain Co. ... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 

De Boer, W., & Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co..... 
Dixie-Portiland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc... 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd.. " . 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co......... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co.. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.. 


Bagle Roller Mill Co........ 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills Lta. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Enns Milling Co. . 

Evans Milling Co. . 


Fant Milling Co 
Farquhar Bros. 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 


Fort Garry Flour Millis Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. . 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co.. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. ....... 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. .... 
Globe Cereal Mills . 

Globe Milling Co. 


Greenbank, 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Hotel Sherman . 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co, 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, — Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., 

Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, IL. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
‘\oerner, John E., & Co... 


LaGrange Mills . 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd.. 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co................ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........ 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd....... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mackprang, C P 

Madsen, Otto . 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.... 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterd 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mills .. 

Mitchell, B. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co 
Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co. 
Norenbderg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Osieck & C 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co.. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, . . 

Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd..... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Sands, Taylor & Woods 

Saxony Mills . 

Schneider, W. H., Company 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc 

Siebel, J. E., Sons’ Co..... és 
Simonds- Shie lds-Theis Grain ‘Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co............+++. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. . 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


U. 8S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Uhimann Grain Co. 

United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek's Handel- 
Maatschappij N. V. 

Verhoeff's Meel-Import .. 

Vis, 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. .... 

Watson & Philip, Ltd.. . 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co.. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ... 
Williams Bros. Co. ... 

Williams, Cohen E., & ‘sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








. *ane 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 
ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ave WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour WE 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





How safe is your home? 


It may not be quite as safe as you think. Last year home 


accidents took the lives of 27,500 Americans . . . injured some 


4 million more! For safety’s sake ... for your family’s sake 


... better take a good look at the common home hazards listed 


below. Then get your family to start a safety-check in your 


house. It may help you track down trouble before it starts. 


HOME SAFETY CHECK LIST 


\/ Are small rugs anchored so they won't slip? 





\/ Are attic and cellar stairways cluttered with “stumbling blocks”? 
\/ Are lamps, appliance cords and switches in good repair? 


\/ Does anyone in the family smoke in bed or discard lighted cigar- 
ettes carelessly P 


\/ Are poisons plainly marked, kept in a special place? 
\/ Can children get at guns, matches or medicines in your house? 
\/ Are you sure your cleaning fluid is not explosive? 


\/ Do you turn pot handles in on the kitchen stove so they won't be 
bumped, so children can’t reach them? 


\/ Is your ladder safe and sturdy enough to bear your weight? 


\V Are there any other hazards you can add to this list? 


BE CAREFUL —the life you save may be your own! 





